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By boat to Haiphong 


Most people with ears to listen and 
eyes to see are aware of the fact that 
the US government is engaged in an 
undeclared war of attrition in Vietnam. 
But how many are quite so aware of 
the fact that deliberate restriction of 
humanitarian relief for the victims in 
Vietnam seems to be an integral part 
of the government’s war policy? 


This question is thrown up in a recent 
circular we have received from A Quaker 
Action Group in Philadelphia. For more 
than a year, members of the US Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, whether as 
individuals or as groups, have sought to 
open channels for extending humani- 
tarian relief to all who suffer the afflic- 
tion of war in Vietnam; the Friends 
have been particularly concerned to en- 
sure that this much-needed relief be 
conveyed not merely to the victims of 
NLF violence, but also to the increas- 
ingly huge toll of casualties which 
American forces are inflicting upon the 
civilian populations of North and South 
Vietnam. 
But their efforts have been blocked and 
frustrated : 
“Friends have encountered a regret- 
table lack of frankness and _ co-opera- 
tion on the part of federal officials. 
This attitude appears to be rooted in 
two laws (Export Control Act, 1949, 
and Trading With The Enemy Act, 
1917) which prohibit the shipment of 
any medicinal or other relief material 
‘for the benefit’ of ‘an individual or 
religious, charitable or educational 
organisation located in... Communist 


China, North Korea or the Communist- 
controlled area of Vietnam” unless 
specifically authorised by the Presi- 
dent. Friends have hoped that it 
might be possible to persuade the 
current Administration to modify these 
regulations in recognition of the hu- 
manitarian nature and intent of our 
relief. However, it now appears that 
despite our various appeals, letters to 
the President, visits to Washington, 
etc, our government is more likely to 
stiffen than relax its restrictions on 
relief to Vietnam. Indeed, since Octo- 
ber the US Treasury Department has 
refused to authorise the transmission 
of any amount of relief material to 
either the Red Cross Society in Hanoi 
ps the National Liberation Front Red 
Toss.” 


A grim picture. It appears that if you 
are a citizen of the USA, and you wish 
to contribute towards the relief of suffer- 
ing in all parts of Vietnam, if you want 
to “bind up the wounds and restore the 
health” of all victims of this war, ir- 
respective of their political beliefs or 
national loyalties, then you first have 
to apply for a licence (Form TFAC-1) 
by writing to Mr Stanley Somerfield, 
Bureau of Foreign Assets Control, 
Treasury Department, Washington, DC. 
You can contribute directly, true, by 
wiring or sending cash to the Canadian 
Friends Service Committee in Toronto; 
but if you do this, you are violating US 
federal law. Surely no man deserves to 
bleed to death for want of medical care? 
asks the Quaker action group. Of course 


MAO'S NEW REVOLT 


Mao Tse-tung (left) and Lin Piao, 
December 26. Lin Piao is holding one of the books containing the 
“Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, the great teacher, leader, supreme com- 
mander and helmsman.” 


China’s Minister of Defence, seen on 


he doesn’t; but under the present death- 
ly arrangements, he seems destined to 
bleed to death, full stop. The “ deserve ” 
doesn’t come into it. 


However, the dykes of indifference and 
restraint have been breached, or rather, 
ignored. Early in February A Quaker 
Action Group will send a small boat, 
loaded with medical supplies, from Tok- 
yo to Haiphong. The supplies will be 
consigned to the Red Cross Society of 
North Vietnam for the relief of suffering 
and sickness caused by US bombing. 
The ship is the Phoeniz, and Earle 
Reynolds, the owner, will be the captain 
for the voyage. In addition to Earle 
Reynolds and his wife, who is a Japanese 
citizen, there will be a crew of six 
Quakers from the US and other coun- 
tries. It will not be the first voyage of 
compassion for the Phoenix and its cap- 
tain. In 1958, Earle Reynolds, with his 
family aboard, sailed the Phoenix into 
the Eniwetok Pacific area in protest 
against nuclear bomb testing. The boat 
was stopped and seized by the US Navy. 
The voyage will be openly and publicly 
undertaken by its international crew. The 
shipping lanes are open to Haiphong, and 
no difficulty is anticipated in carrying out 
the voyage. The Phoenix is scheduled to 
arrive in Haiphong harbour in March. 
Several of the crew members will be 
prepared to remain in North Vietnam to 
engage in humanitarian aid to the suffer- 
ing civilian population. They have re- 
quested visas from the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam for this purpose. 
Like the trip to Hanoi by the four clergy- 


The Chinese have suffered feudalism 
and imperial domination, revolution, 
civil war, poverty, invasion and mas- 
sacre; on top of all this, they hardly 
deserve the great proletarian cultural 
revolution or the present conflict. The 
revolution which finally triumphed in 
1948 brought a rest from unheavals; 
but now it looks like a return to chaos. 
We don’t know exactly all that is hap- 
pening: there is a shortage of first-hand 
information from China, and some of 
the more gory accounts of fighting come 
from the highly partisan wall newspapers 
of the Red Guards. But undoubtedly 
there is a conflict, which is both a strug- 
gle of ideas and a struggle for power; 
and the most recent news from indus- 
trial cities like Shanghai suggests that 
the conflict is engaging the ordinary 
people as well as the Communist leader- 
ship and Mao’s carefully rehearsed Red 
Guards. 

The cultural revolution started as an 
attempt to ensure that China did not 
fall away from Communism as Mao and 
others felt that the USSR had done. In 
itself this did not seem such an un- 
reasonable proposition; but with the ap- 
pearance of the Red Guards and the 
increasing cult of Mao’s personality, the 
cultural revolution came to look more 
like an attempt to force Chinese Com- 
munist thinking, and ordinary people’s 
behaviour, into a straightjacket. The 
current clashes began when the order 
went out for the cultural revolution to 
be extended to industry; the new line 
met resistance from men who did not 
want practical knowledge and achieve- 
ments sacrificed to ideology. There are 
already reports that certain industries 
have been disrupted because technically 


men (see last week’s front page), this 
Quaker project is yet another attempt to 
engage in the Vietnam war at a non- 
violent, humanitarian, but absolutely 
committed level - putting your body on 
the line for justice as you see it. “Ac 
tion is eloquence,” said Shakespeare, 
If this means anything today, it means 
this: that if you consider something to 
be humanly important, then the objec- 
tive test of its importance is that you 
get yourself personally engaged in the 
event. And in a context like the present 
Vietnam war, it is impossible to over- 
look ugliness, injustice, suffering and 
horror, precisely because these ‘things 
are so gross and glaring and obvious; 
they are objective facts. In fact, these 
things have persisted for so long in 
Vietnam that they almost seem no long- 
er newsworthy; people tend to take them 
for granted, as if nothing can or will be 
done about them, and every positive act 
is seen, perhaps justifiably, as a drop 
in the ocean. 

But this is just the kind of situation 
where the offences against the human 
being are so ingrained that the con- 
cerned person will not give up, but will 
persist with greater effort, because noth- 
ing else is relevant except to get rid 
of them. The project of the action group 
is fully in keeping with the ideals put 
forward centuries ago by Quakers like 
George Fox and William Penn. If you 
want to help, whether financially or 
otherwise, the address is: A Quaker Ac- 
tion Group, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19107, USA. 


capable workers have been replaced by 
politicall sound men; the transport sys- 
tem is said to have been disrupted by 
the Red Guards; the universities have 
been closed. 


Doubtless it is in the interests of the 
West to play up the conflict; but if, as 
some papers have suggested, economic 
disruption and civil war are on the way, 
this would be nothing to rejoice about. 
The United States has been responsible 
for keeping China encircled and isolated, 
and this has almost certainly helped 
Mao in his attempt to impose ideological 
purity; the West might get short-term 
cold war benefits from an internal up- 
heaval in China, but in the long run 
humanity will not gain from it. 

In fact, the Russians appear to be more 
concerned about the turmoil than any- 
one else. Possibly this is because they 
are modern bourgeois revisionists, as 
the Chinese put it; more likely, they 
remember Stalin’s great purges, and see 
Mao’s “ cultural revolution” as the same 
sort of thing; possibly, even, they fear 
diversions on the border. 


Certainly, the hounding and pillorying 
of people accused of various ideological 
sins is a nasty reminder of how far 
Communist governments can distort the 
revolutionary idealism which brought 
them to power - and China is only the 
latest of many countries to fall into this 
trap. 

Meanwhile, in the name of idealism, the 
USA is protecting nearby Vietnam from 
Communism with napalm, defoliants and 
fragmentation bombs. China and the 
USA alike have nuclear bombs. Between 
the bombs and the propaganda, where 
do the human beings fit in? 


James Baldwin: A report from occupied territory page 5 
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Radical pacifism 


It was very rewarding to read at last 
the kind of analysis contained in George 
Benello’s excellent article, ‘‘ Pacifism 
and Pop Mythology” (Peace News, De- 
cember 30). The first part of the article, 
which deals with divisions among paci- 
fists, was, I thought, sadly accurate. If, 
for the sake of brevity, I classify the 
two main categories of pacifists as ‘“ radi- 
cal” and “liberal,” I hope George 
Benello will not think I am oversimpli- 
fying. 

The expression “ radical pacifist ” speaks 
for itself, and he defines “liberal paci- 
fists” as seeing their pacifism “ untinged 
with ideology because they see it as 
separable from questions of the structu- 
ral organisation of society, and there- 
fore they hold that peace can be pur- 
sued without seeking to change that 
organisation.” 

This succinct definition is as true as it 
is depressing. Those brave ladies who 
leafleted Christmas shoppers in Oxford 
Street to prevent them buying toy 
weapons would probably shy away from 
facing the fact that in a capitalist econ- 
omy the manufacture and sale of such 
toys is quite legitimate, and that they 
were really attacking the laws on which 
a free market economy is based. By the 
same token, when Pat Arrowsmith, 
standing as a Radical Alliance candidate 
in a Parliamentary election, says in an- 
swer to a question at a public meeting, 
“T am not interested in housing,” she 
is to be congratulated more for her 
honesty than her intelligence. 

One may or may not agree with the 
anarchist wing of the peace movement 
on their ideas of representative govern- 
ment, but they have at least made some 
rational analysis of our society, and ul- 
timately, if we survive, will have made 
a more significant contribution to peace 
than those who refuse to face the fact 
that there must be a basic change in the 
structure as well as the morals of our 
society. I am glad that Peace News itself 
recognises this: but it has been shame- 
fully attacked in the past for reflecting 
these views in the form of its art and 
education features. 

When are the “liberal pacifists” going 
to realise that diagnosis comes before 
cure? Assuming that the pacifists con- 
vinced every single world “leader” 
that war is evil, who is going to con- 
vince their successors in twenty years’ 
time? The issues of war and peace are 
basic issues and must be challenged on 
basic levels: in the fields of art, educa- 
tion, housing, and welfare; and if many 
pacifists believe - as I think they do - 
that peace can be realised without tak- 
ing a cool hard look at our social, politi- 
cal and legal institutions, they are 
gravely mistaken. 

I do not denigrate the marchers or the 
leafleters, any action for peace, however 
small, is valuable in a world obsessed 
with violence; but unaccompanied by 
the kind of analysis outlined in George 
Benello’s article it will be just so much 
water off a duck’s back. 

John Keohane, 

24a Carlingford Road, London NW3. 


Secretary assistant 


urgently needed for the general 
manager of Peace News/Hous- 
mans/Endsleigh Cards as a result 
of staff rearrangements and devel- 
opments in our work. Shorthand 
typing, business experience and ini- 
tiative main requirements for join- 
ing a busy team on practical work 
for the movement. Please write de- 
tailing business and movement ex- 
perience etc. 

General Manager, Peace News Ltd, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
TER 4473. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s pa for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s, 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41s 2d. 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Rhodesia 


I should be grateful if John Papworth 
would clarify and expand for me _ his 
ideas about Rhodesia as contained in 
his paragraph in Personal Comment in 
your issue of December .30. 

It is plain he does not consider that 
violence or sanctions will solve the 
problem, but neither does he like my 
non-violent approach. He accuses me of 
misconceiving the elements of the prob- 
lem so cardinally that it is unlikely my 
ideas will bear much fruit. Here I ask 
for elaboration of his point. Where lies 
the error in my analysis? The only indi- 
cation of what John Papworth thinks is 
in his assertion that “the blunt fact is 
that the solution to the problem of the 
oppressed Africans ... must come from 
the Africans themselves.” But I have al- 
ready said that. Let John Papworth look 
again at the Plan, especially Page 1, 
Section 2. I fully recognise that freedom 
cannot be given, that it must be won, 
and in other places by other people I 
have been criticised for making so firm- 
ly the point which evidently John Pap- 
worth thinks I have omitted. 

The Rhodesian crisis cannot be solved 
unless the opponents of the Smith re- 
gime are prepared to stand up for their 
rights. There I agree with John Pap- 
worth. But there is more to be said. 
People outside Rhodesia have some re- 
sponsibilities and duties in the situation. 
I go further and recognise that such 
now is the situation in Rhodesia that it 
is difficult for the Africans and their 
White friends to act effectively unless 
they receive outside help. The question 
is - by what method do we try to help? 
If we believe non-violence to be the best 
method for solving the crisis, then we 
ought to recommend it to the opponents 
of the Smith regime, and be prepared 
to use it ourselves. Or does John Pap- 
worth really think (see the end of his 
paragraph) that we ought not to export 
a good method to Rhodesia just because 
we have been foolish enough not to use 
it more often in Britain? 

Ralph Bell, 

Otterburn Hall, 

Northumberland. 


Resistance 


For some time many of us have felt 
the need for a paper which can be sold 
in the streets to the general public, in- 
troducing them to peace ideas generally 
and direct action methods in particular. 
While there are many papers which 
express some of our views excellently 
- Peace News is an example - we have 
always found it very difficult to sell these 
and get people to both think and act 
outside their accustomed ways of think- 
ing. These papers are not really street 
sellers, more papers for the committed. 
What we need is something more direct 
to catch people’s attention and get them 
interested, while at the same time not 
frightening them off by the use of ex- 
pressions like socialist, anarchist, class 
traitor ‘bourgeoisie, mass society, or 
pacifist which engender in people’s 
minds ideas quite different from their 
user’s intentions. We need to capture 
their interest for long enough to get 
them to think about just these concepts, 
and to get them to think about acting 
out their political and social needs in 
such a way that they be both effective 
and non-violent. We need a street selling 
paper for the peace movement, which 
will serve both as an introduction to 
our ideas, and will also act as a spring- 
board to thought and action. 

After consideration the West Midlands 
Committee of 100 have decided to re- 
start the National Committee of 100 
journal Resistance (either under that 
name or another name), with the above 
ideas in mind. We would be interested 
to hear the views, privately or publicly, 
of your readers; especially we would 
like to hear of constructive suggestions, 
rather than historical monologues, as to 
the paper’s future production and distri- 
bution. We would especially like to hear 
of offers of help such as typing stencils, 
collection of news reports or sales pro- 
motion. 

The editorial policy of the paper will 
be on a workers control basis, i.e. he 
who works says, whether typist, dupli- 
cator, editor, reporter or whatever job 
done. He who does not work may of 
course speak his mind, but has no say 
in the running of the paper. Though 
here it must be stressed, the group are 


Letters to 
the Editor 


well aware that a paper consists of 
producers and consumers and_ the 
opinions of both matter. In order to get 
the best possible critical supporty mem- 
bers of the group will endeavour to 
attend meetings of the National Com- 
mittee for just this purpose. Other meet- 
ings may be called from time to time, 
as need arises, either by the group, or 
those outside the group. The general 
policy will be in the area of the Na- 
tional Committee of 100 Policy State- 
ment, non-alignment, non-violent Direct 
Action and so on, but we do not intend 
to introduce any censorship and feel that 
all topics should be discussed as they 
arise, whether they offend any one’s 
presuppositions or not. Our only proviso 
is that if an article is likely to lead to 
the editor’s imprisonment, then natur- 
ally that will be taken into considera- 
tion in editorial decision-making. 

We hope to convene a conference short- 
ly, in Birmingham, of those who intend 
to actively participate on a working 
basis. Those interested and willing to 
work should please let us know as soon 
as possible. 

Peter Neville, West Midlands Commit- 
tee of 100, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


Porton 


Following my recent letter to Peace 
News many people have expressed in- 
terest in the demonstration planned by 
Oxford University CND at the Porton 
chemical and biological warfare estab- 
lishment. Two meetings have been held 
in London to discuss ideas for the de- 
monstration, and for a campaign against 
these weapons. 

It was decided to make a field trip to 
Porton on Saturday January 28. We in- 
tend to tour the perimeter of the es- 
tablishment, and to use the trip as a 
basis for a discussion of the form of the 
demonstration, in the evening. Anyone 
interested would be most welcome to 
joint us (meet outside “The Raven” 
in Porton village, at noon). Later trips 
will certainly be made, probably accom- 
panied by public meetings in the area. 
We hope that teach-ins on chemical and 
biological warfare can be organised in 
London and elsewhere, before the de- 
monstration on May 13-14. Any infor- 
mation about chemical and _ biological 
warfare, especially about the manufac- 
ture and export of these weapons by 
British firms, would be very useful. 
John King, 

St Peters College, Oxford. 


Mantric poetry 


I am presently writing, and assembling 
data for, a book on The Yogic Path of 
Mantric Poetry. This will include sec- 
tions on the use of hallucinogenic and 
stupor-inducing drugs as aids to creative 
writing. Also non-chemical systems, 
methods and techniques (contemporary 
and historic) used to nurture and guide 
mind-expansion into a comparatively 
purer creativity. Plus automatic writing 
(Surrealists), spontaneous prose and 
creative communication in states of 
“ clinical schizophrenia.” The book will, 
of course, concern itself with many 
other literary aspects which are, in some 
part, related to its theme. Its impetus, 
and direction, is an attempt to clarify 
the poet’s true position as a medium 
transmitting creative energy from the 
essence, source; as a power focus centre, 
directing the magic sacred Word to and 
from the centre of things. Any material, 
information, ideas, suggestions, in and 
of any areas relevant to such a work, 
will be most welcome and suitably ack- 
nowledged. 

Dave Cunliffe, 

11 Clematis Street, Blackburn, Lancs. 


Catholicism 


What disturbs me about John-Francis 
Phipps’ plea (Peace News, January 6) 
for the rediscovery of “ religion itself” 
by “throw(ing) out pretty well every- 
thing we were taught about Christian- 
ity ” is the fact that his search (which is 
in fact very close to mine in many 
ways) can easily lead to the isolationist 
sectarianism which has frustrated the 
Church as much as the Left. While he 
sees that the Church itself has in a 
sense become “just another sect,” he 


fails to see that the attempt to escape 
from “institutional Catholic Christian 
ity’ can itself produce an escapist eso- 
teric type of spirituality which, by its 
very esoteric mentality, is subversive of 
Christianity as it is of socialism, radical- 
ism and humanism. 

I suspect Phipps does not really mean 
this since he cites de Chardin so ap- 
provingly. What is striking about de 
Chardin (and about Catholic humanists 
such as de Lubac, and Anglicans like 
John Robinson) is his stress on the 
social nature of Catholicity, and on the 
need to see redemption as embracing the 
cosmos, and the social, political and 
economic orders. In a different way, the 
Anglo-Catholic socialists of the Catholic 
Crusade and the League of the Kingdom 
of God in the early years of the century 
saw this too, but their history shows 
how the sect mentality split them off 
from the larger body of Christendom. 
I personally feel that the recovery of an 
authentic Catholic socialism is depen- 
dent both on the recovery of Catholic 
orthodoxy, a process which will require 
severe purging of the dead wood of 
convention and tradition which have 
surrounded it, and on the integration 
of Catholicism in the broad sense with 
the true insights of Marxism and post- 
marxist socialism and with those of non- 
Christian religions. I see no future for 
the attempt to separate “religion” from 
the organic Church except frustration, 
escapism and the disintegration which 
the Left knows only too well. 

Rev Ken Leech, 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, 

Hoxton, London, N1. 


The church and the state 


I am not quite sure that Anne Vogel 
is consistent in seeing the church as, in 
cne respect at least, a human institution 
and then asking it to avoid collaborating 
with the modern state. It can’t help 
having some relationship to the state, 
and this is what gives rise to the prob- 
lem I raised. But it need not be a 
competitor in the state’s kind of busi- 
ness, as it is at present in many coun- 
tries. This is what the demand for the 
church to de-politicize itself is all about. 
But it can’t do this while at the same 
time trying to keep this ‘ psuedo-politi- 
cal” role just for the sake of being 
able to order the faithful to behave in 
certain, specific political ways - not even 
if such orders are the right ones (as 
they so seldom seem to be just now - 
as witness the Spellman Vietnam state- 
ment, or the sacking of the Abbot of 
Monserrat for criticising Franco). 

Of course I am not suggesting that the 
Pope should not do his duty, in the 
context in which he finds himself at 
present, by reiterating the wickedness 
of civilian bombing in Vietnam. I am 
not against that at all - all for it. I am 
merely pointing to a tension between 
the demand for the Pope to order people 
around (even for good purposes) and the 
demand for people to act freely accord- 
ing to their consciences. This is a ten- 
sion which will, no doubt, remain, I 
don’t think it can ever be wholly elimin- 
ated because of the dual nature of the 
church, both human and divine. But it 
can (and should) be drastically reduced 
by the introduction of radically differ- 
ent attitudes and structures in the 
church’s relations to the political order. 
Brian Wicker, 

304 Vicarage Road, Birmingham 14. 


The LBJ Brigade 


I have just had my attention drawn te 
the review of The LBJ Brigade in your 
issue of December 23. I hardly think it 
can be said that the situation here with 
regard to this title, is in any way com- 
parable to what happened in America. 
There it received hardly any reviews. 
Here, the book has to date been re 
viewed in seventeen different papers 
or week-end magazines. We will be happy 
to list these for you should you wish 
it. As for advertising, it has had the 
normal treatment we give any first novel 
and advertisements have appeared in 
six different media, two of them twice. 
I thought I should mention this to get 
the records straight. 

R. G. Davis-Poynter, 

Magibbon & Kee Ltd, 

1 - 3 Upper James Street, London W1. 
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The Round-Up, directed by Miklos Jancso (Academy 
Two, London). 


I have been considering that dirty little word ‘ mes- 
sage”’ which still manages to insinuate itself upon 
the tongues and pens of even the more intelligent 
of film critics. So few films are openly didactic that 
the idea of “messages” and lessons to be learned 
is more often than not solely in the eye of the 
beholder. 

Of course, the screen writer and director will have 
their sympathies, but this does not necessarily give 
them any pretensions to pedagogy. The lay dissatis- 
faction with “the message” in “the arts” appeared 
with post-impressionist paintings and has since re- 
mained a popular stigma to attach to anything in 
the slightest way abstruse or avant-garde. 

If a film director shows a sympathy for a particular 
socio-political group or a character from such a 
group, in his screenplay, then there is a ‘“ message” 
involved. The artistic, as opposed to the political, 
integrity of a director is nowadays more often than 
not assessed on his ability not to commit himself to 
sympathies which will inevitably appear as clichés to 
the blasé televiewing public. 

At one time the film industry depended upon big- 
star sympathetic heroes and heroines; but no longer. 
The anti-hero (Morgan, Alfie) has emerged, and 
even further advanced has come the film lacking 
even sneaking sympathies, like The Exterminating 
Angel or Who’s Afraid Of Virginia Woolf. 

The above has been written entirely from the audience 
point of view. From the director’s point of view, this 
diffusion of sympathy means his own greater breadth 
of understanding. Although in controversial territory, 
I personally think that greater artistic and poetic 
insight is achieved from a film whose sympathies are 
obscure. 

Thus The Round-Up by Miklos Jancso fully deserves 
all the praise it has received. It is a film that is 
obscure not to escape hackneyed presentation and 
policy, but because its bases are poetic. A film con- 
cerned with the rounding up, imprisoning and ques- 
tioning of Hungarian peasant brigands by their 
Austrian overlords, it left me involved bitterly with 
the problem of whether conservation was a legitimate 
deterrent (even if recently it might have proved 
not to be a practical success). 


To others who had seen the film, to whom I spoke 
later, the film had proved quite a different stimulant. 
For one person, the tenacity of the prisoners under 
duress, their humanity and the psychological means 
they brought to bear against the psychological war- 
fare that was being waged against them, were of all 
importance. 


To another - a scientist as it happens - the ingenious 
and gradual subjugation of the prisoners by the 
Austrians was the more involving factor. An indi- 
cation, surely, that this director has achieved that 
enviable poetic vision of his subject wherein he can 
see and express all points of view in a single action. 
To revert back once again to our anonymous critic; 
he is not so insensitive as to reject such a fine film as 
The Round-Up. Indeed, I think it is one of the 
Academy Cinema’s longest running successes, and it 
has certainly appeared more than once in the news- 
paper listings of the best films of the year. 


Nigel Denison 
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A human, poetic film 


What must be done to such a fine film to record its 
greatness for ever? It must be categorised, says the 
critic - meaninglessly broken down into easy-to-read 
compartments, such as the references to silent film 


techniques, the Ejisenstein-like flashes, Kafkaesque 
influences and a whole circus-load of other effects 
from the artistic hinterland. 


The attributing of these specific influences to the 
film is quite valid, in a way; what is not so valid to 
presume is that they are particularly the key to the 
personality of the film. In The Round-Up, the use of 
“natural” (no music) sound, which has obviously 
been very carefully edited, the photographing and 
movement which seems to greet the most awesome 
climaxes, are all effects which can be categorised; 
but the resultant mood they produce, the atmosphere 


they engender, the “personality” of the film, is 
indescribable. 


There is no tangible story, and even the characters 
could well be cyphers, but it is the most human film 
that I have ever seen. The director seems to have 
discovered the only positive approach to document- 
ary filming. For years we have been presented with 
a filmic compilation o1 facts, whose culminating effect 
has been predestined. The Round-Up makes us live, 
sometimes very strangely, with the situation as it is 
happening. Our conclusions are our own. If only the 
critical faculty realised that this was the essence of 
film-going. They have been rubber stamping for so 
long that they sometimes forget that they are deal- 
ing with an art-form. Go and see The Round-Up. It 
defies explanation. 


GORDON PETERS’ defence review 


Going underground 


Contrary to the impression that Harold 
Wilson purveys, the main issue taxing 
the presently non-nuclear powers is not 
non-proliferation, but the question of 
continued nuclear testing. 

Both India and Sweden have urged that 
a comprehensive test-ban treaty is im- 
perative; the United Nations General 
Assembly voted by 100 to 1 (Albania, 
with France and Cuba abstaining) to call 
all-nations to abandon testing in all 
environments. (New York Times, De- 
cember 6, 1966.) 


But this sort of vote has made no differ- 
erence to the test programmes of 
America and the Soviet Union, let alone 
discouraged France and China (now 
supposed to be well on the way to its 
H-bomb, and exploding “a few hundred 
kilotons” at Lop Nor on December 
29). 

Indeed, an important piece from Rich- 
ard Scott, the Guardian’s Washington 
correspondent (December 22), suggests 
that Russia and America are involved 
on an increasing scale in underground 
nuclear testing. A test in Nevada on 
December 19 was estimated to have 
heen one of the most powerful to date; 
at several megatons, it was exploded 
at the bottom of a 4,000-foot shaft drilled 
into a hill, and the shock was felt at 
Las Vegas. Large - and leaky - Russian 
tests have recently been reported. 

Mr Scott states that most of this testing 
is assumed to have been carried out 
in connection with the development of 
anti-missile systems and of means to 
penetrate or avoid such systems. He 
concludes pessimistically that, even in 
the event of an agreed missile freeze, 


they would continue with their under- 
ground tests lest the other side might 
continue to test, and to counter devel- 
opments by countries which were not 
party to the freeze. 


There are two major objections to the 
testing, one strategic and the other 
biological. The first is that continuing 
development of ‘sophisticated’ wea- 
ponry, which is calculated to deter pro- 
liferation by making it too expensive and 
difficult to compete, has so far had the 
contrary effect. It makes the rival feel 
less secure, more jealous, and determ- 
ined to compete at any price. Before 
there can be, any non-proliferation it 
must be realised that the major incen- 
tive to the spread of nuclear weapons 
is the gap between the influence of those 
with them and those without. Attempts 
to draw away from the pack, and achieve 
a measure of “invulnerability,” may 
gain the leaders a little time, but in- 
crease the numbers in the chase. 


Secondly, there is evidence that an un- 
expectedly high amount of radioactivity 
is leaking from these tests, particularly 
over the Soviet borders. W. G. Whittle- 
stone, in the Australian magazine Paci- 
fic for December, states that measure- 
ments in Japan following a Soviet ex- 
plosion at Semipalatinsk in January 
1965 showed a fallout of 0.149 me per 
square kilometre. This means that the 
venting of an explosion of about one 
megaton underground can give more 
than twice the fallout level of a surface 
20 kiloton explosion. 

In the USA, too, a high incidence of thy- 
roid trouble in St George (Utah) chil- 
dren, just 150 miles downwind of the 


Nevada test site, points to underground 
explosions as a factor. 

Early last year there were signs that 
America might be coming to the con- 
clusion that a very few inspections of 
doubtful events - perhaps the sometime 
Soviet suggestion of two or three a 
year - might be an acceptable basis for 
a complete test-ban treaty. In 1958 
Geneva experts had talked of “160 to 
170 control posts,” but seismological ad- 
vances had reduced this to single 
figures. 

America had also held that inspection 
would be a major job, involving tons 
of equipment, dozens of personnel and 
their supporting staff canvassing a couple 
of hundred square miles, and remain- 
ing from two months to a year. Such 
talk led the Soviets to complain that 
there was a danger of “inspection” be- 
ing a cover for espionage. 

However, it is unlikely that a power 
testing clandestinely would actually al- 
low the area to be inspected; there is 
greater knowledge of the surface signs 
of a test, and the chances appeared high 
of detection by conventional means, or 
from leakage. The odds against a test 
going undiscovered - let alone a full 
series - seemed rather high. 

Now the Republican Congressman Craig 
Hosmer of California has suggested that 
the USA should withdraw its present 
proposals on the basis of a report that 
a recent experiment in a salt dome in 
Mississippi established the possibility 


of concealing an atomic test by conduct- 
ing it in a large underground cavern, 
owing to a phenomenon called “ decoup- 
ling,” which reduced the ground shock 


wave. The chances of picking up a de- 
coupled underground cheat test are 
made ten times less likely, he claimed. 
The statement has passed largely with- 
out comment here; it is disturbing that 
what appears a serious bid to block a 
comprehensive test-ban treaty should be 
unremarked. One would like a statement 
from the government on how it affects 
Britain’s position. 

Three last points: 

1. How easy is it to say you’ve had an 
undetected test, and not to have had one 
at all (or only a small and militarily 
insignificant one)? 

2. Last year America thought a complete 
test ban might stop proliferation, by 
making it more difficult for non-nuclear 
powers. Now it might block anti-missile 
development. Is this a reason for the 
“discovery” of the new difficulty? 

3. A number of American tests are for 
“peaceful uses” of nuclear explosions. 
Are we going to hear more of these? 


Senior British naval officers are reported 
(Guardian, December 24) to be urging 
the Defence Secretary, Mr Healey, to 
instal the Poseidon missile in the four 
nuclear submarines being built at Bir- 
kenhead and Barrow. 

It has been suggested that Polaris would 
not be able to penetrate an anti-missile 
system, and is therefore “incredible” 
and obsolescent. 

As Healey sets to fiddling the figures for 
the Defence White Paper, he must won- 
der what price the big league will de- 
mand. Will he go ahead with the new, 
ever more expensive missiles? Or con- 
tinue with his obsolete £370 million 
scrap heap? 
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arnival of shame? 


Bob Overy writes: Every so often those 
fortunate enough to be on the mailing 
list of the London Committee of 100 
receive a challenging circular from Jim 
Radford. At the moment Committee sup- 
porters and fringe are buzzing with his 
cutline plan for a large-scale “ march 
of shame” in London, which we print 
on the back page this week. 
Briefly, Jim Radford’s suggestion is that 
a major demonstration in London on the 
Vietnam issue is possible within the 
next few weeks if the idea is planned 
and publicised with sufficient imagina- 
tion. Borrowing from the theatre, he sug- 
gests that the demonstration should be 
aimed “largely at the foreign press,” 
with Britain exposed as a satellite of the 
United States on the Vietnam issue by 
a series of dramatic tableaux, speeches, 
banners and other improvisations around 
a single theme - “ We are ashamed.” 
The idea is an offspring of the current 
flirtation between the theatre and the 
peace movement, to be seen in CND’s 
puppet show after the last Easter march, 
in the show US and in the recent Jean- 
etta Cochrane theatrical experiment 
Vietnam Free Elections, and it shows an 
obvious sympathy for other more imagin- 
ative demonstrations on the streets like 
the PPU pageant, the Provo happenings, 
the Greek Marathon march, the Alcon- 
bury “happening” and the current 
“Yellow Submarine” events in the 
United States. There is a growing ten- 
dency among protest movements to des- 
pair of the conventional march and to 
turn towards a carnival-like procession 
which, if it is not more effective, at least 
sends the participants away happy. 
Our non-American readers may have 
been surprised to see Nigel Young’s 
report from Berkeley, California (Decem- 
ber 23), of the “alliance between hip- 
pies and activists” which, at the end 
of the student strike, took the form of 
an assembly of students singing the 
Beatles’ song Yellow Submarine and re- 
solving to attend classes the next day 
wearing ‘“lone-ranger” masks. Since 
then we have begun to receive some 
extraordinary literature from 5 Beek- 
man Street, the home of the radical 
peace movement in New York, announc- 
ing a demonstration which was held on 
December 23: “Peace Illumination 
Walk: Bring Lights and Candles: Joy, 
Celebration, Joy: Magic Love Environ- 
ment: In Sympathy With Suffering In 
Vietnam: In Love With Life Every- 
where: Manifestivity.” 
Reports of the November 5 - 8 Mobilisa- 
tion in 50 American cities against the 
Vietnam war are full of a peace walk 
in “downtown New York” by 3,500 
people, led by Allen Ginsberg “ wearing 
Indian-style white pyjamas and a red, 
white and blue top hat.” Jules Rabin, 
who took part in the San Francisco to 
Moscow walk in 1961, comments in WIN 
Peace and Freedom: “It’s strange, a 
new joy has come into the drab old act 
of peace marching.” And he explains: 
“In Europe the love we urged was 
on the plane of the Gospels. The exis- 
tential rendering of the love theme 
I heard all around me on November 
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5 has forthright carnal overtones of 
a kind that I could only whisper when 
Iwasaboy... 
“But the gospel of love that walked 
with us in the clear autumn sun, in- 
cluded my love for my baby I carried 
on my shoulder part of the way. I 
kept kissing her because she was so 
very happy. And it included a very 
great liking for the act of a man who 
decorated a grocery wagon, iron 
wheels and body, with pink and white 
crepe paper and trundled two kids in 
it the whole way... 
“Tt included the same kind of liking 
for Peter Schumann, and admiration 
besides, for his feat in handling the 
great clenched fist of Uncle Fatso/ 
LBJ/The King of Peace, a detachable 
fist as big as an elephant foot which 
wouldn’t unclench, and which Peter 
Schumann offered to five hundred by- 
standers on the way, as an education 
in the great handshaking art of our 
leader.” 
In WRL News Dave McReynolds des- 
cribes how a yellow submarine was taken 
on a “peace happening” in Greenwich 
Village on October 22: 
“ And so, with ram’s horn and yellow 
balloons, with handfuls of flowers and 
with children and dogs and bright 
clothes, several hundred peace demon- 
strators tried a new approach to the 


Editorial 


Letters trom an 
Unperson 


Theodore Kloppenburg is a man in his 
seventies who lives in South Africa. He 
is a “banned” person, because in 1963 
he held a one-man silent demonstration 
in Durban against apartheid. Now he 
faces trial for allegedly breaking his 
banning order (see back page). 
The offence is that Mr Kloppenburg has 
been writing letters to Ernest Bromley 
of Cincinnatti, Ohio. Mr Bromley has 
published some of the letters in the 
magazine which he edits, The Peace- 
maker; and the defence is that Mr Brom- 
ley published the letters of his own free 
will, without Mr Kloppenburg having 
anything to do with it. 
For several years Mr Kloppenburg has 
also written to members of the staff at 
Peace News; occasionally we have pub- 
lished extracts from his letters without 
giving the source, and occasionally there 
has been a mistake and his name has 
appeared in print. It is not a difficult 
mistake to make, since it is an intoler- 
able thing for any man to be a “banned” 
person, which is to say a person who 
must not publish or be quoted. 
The following quotation is from a letter 
written by a “banned” person, who 
could be Mr Kloppenburg or any of the 
others under the care of the South 
African police: 
“YI do not know which of my books 
appear on the banning list. I hardly 
dare speak to others who have been 
restricted like myself. I cannot have 
more than one visitor at a time. I am 
confined within the magistracy of 
. Cannot visit any Indian or 
African friend who lives in a declared 
area. All schools and factories are 
out of bounds for me. People whom 
I used to speak with turn their heads 
away when they see me.” 
If Theodore Kloppenburg is convicted 
of his “ offence,” he could get a sentence 
of a year in prison, plus ten months 
remaining suspended from his 1963 trial. 
Tf he is found guilty, he plans to start a 
hunger strike. 
As far as we know, Mr Kloppenburg’s 
not committing an offence if we publish 
his address, which is 37 Concord Road, 
Mayville, Durban, South Africa, or if 
large numbers of Peace News readers 
send him messages of greeting. At the 
same time it might be helpful to write 
to South Africa’s Minister of Justice 
about it as well. 


public. No placards were carried. No 
slogans were chanted. And when leaf- 
lets were handed out, they often were 
given with a flower or a balloon. As 
the demonstration moved across town 
it left in its wake hundreds of hard- 
bitten but baffled New Yorkers, who 
were holding onto a balloon with one 
hand while trying to read a leaflet with 
the other. There were no knots of 
patriots screaming ‘Commie cowards’ 
- only happily confused people trying 
to understand what was ‘happening. 
And what was happening was a ‘ hap- 
pening ’.” 
This yellow submarine was taken down 
to the River Hudson, filled with bread 
and wine and flowers, and launched “as 
a symbol that people could choose peace 
and friendship.” It could kill no-one, 
destroy not a single city. 


It is this “carnival spirit” which I 
think has attracted people to Jim Rad- 
ford’s idea, but we have to be careful 
that the spirit of adventure which we 
respond to isn’t a lie. Jim Radford states 
bluntly that the primary aim of the 
demonstration is to achieve publicity: 
and the whole event will be rigidly 
structured to get across a political no- 
tion, that we are ashamed of our govern- 
ment. Thus my initial feeling of en- 
thusiasm for a march which starts at a 
public lavatory and ends with the Queen 
making an abject confession, may well 
be contradicted by the bitterness which 
is shown by other demonstrators as they 
work out their shame on the objects of 
their contempt. 


The main difficulty with this proposal, 
I feel, is that it is planned simply as 
a publicity manoeuvre (what would be 
a good angle?) and therefore the real 
feelings of you and I who will be asked 
to take part are not catered for. I ask 
myself, “Am I ashamed of Britain?”, 
and I have to confess that I am not, for 
I am not patriotic enough. I don’t feel 
ashamed of Britain and don’t feel the 
need to apologise over much to foreign- 
ers for Harold Wilson, because I don’t 
believe he represents me. On this I’m 
with the anarchists. Do I have to feign 
patriotism in order to feign outrage for 
the benefit of the foreign press? 


So, let’s look at these ideas and talk 
about more creative forms of demon- 
stration, but be careful of this one... 


Peace News 


IS A MEMBER OF 


the 
underground 
press 
syndicate ? 


Last week’s Peace News carried a panel 
bearing the enigmatic message that we 
are a member of the Underground Press 
Syndicate. What is this body, and why 
are we a member of it? 


The UPS is an association of small in- 
dependent newspapers or magazines 
“which see as their function in some 
sense broadening, revising, replacing or 
revolutionising the existent mass media.” 
The object of the syndicate is for these 
papers to be able to reprint freely from 
each other, and to act as mutual sub- 
scription and advertising agents. The 
headquarters is in New York, and most 
of the members are in the USA. 


Among the member papers are the East 
Village Other, the Los Angeles Free 
Press, WIN Peace and Freedom, Cana- 
dian Sanity and International Times. We 
will publish a full list of the members 
very soon. 


For Peace News, the UPS means more 
contacts in the USA and a possibility of 
more readers. The organisation of the 
syndicate is informal, and our member- 
ship of it does not mean that there will 
be any change in our relations with non- 
member periodicals, including the many 
with which we have mutual reprinting 
arrangements. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


The Plowden Report recommends, mild- 
ly, that corporal punishment be abol- 
ished in primary schools. Head teachers 
immediately protest, demanding its re- 
tention, at least as a final sanction, re- 
stricted to their own discretion. One can 
sympathise, to a certain extent. Anyone 
who has been confined with even one 
child for any length of time will recog- 
nise the feeling of desperation which 
this situation can give rise to, parti- 
cularly when multiplied forty or more 
times, 


But of course, this is beside the point; 
the purpose of education is to benefit 
the children, not the teachers. A system 
is only as strong - or as viable - as its 
weakest link, and in the case of educa- 
tion, the weakest link is the last resort. 
And if that is the cane, all the inside 
lavatories and smaller classes in the 
world will do little or nothing to remove 
the need for it. 


For one thing, the causes of children be- 
having obstreperously in the classroom 
are rarely to be found in the school, and 
a punitive attitude there is only likely 
to exacerbate them, leading on the one 
hand to juvenile delinquency, and on the 
other (admittedly, an extreme case) to 
the situation where a private school 
headmaster last week had assault charges 
brought against him for what he regarded 
as necessary disciplinary measures. 


For another thing, head teachers are 
not the final authority. Many children 
fail to receive necessary psychiatric 
treatment, or re-allocation to a special- 
ised school, partly because heads are too 
autocratic about what goes on in “ their ” 
schools, and also, of course, because 
special schools are even more neglected 
and underequipped than ordinary 
schools. 


The Plowden Committee is to be com- 
mended for its progressivism about 
corporal punishment, but its myopia - 
perhaps occasioned by the limitations of 
its brief - is to be lamented. The Daily 
Express described the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment as one of the cheapest 
of the Committee’s proposals. On the 
contrary, it will require, if it is to have 
the desired effect, the complete revision 
of the present educational system, par- 
ticularly in the selection of new teach- 
ers, in order to obtain people of a 
quality at present seriously deficient; 
in the education they receive at training 
coleges; and in the re-education and 
“up-dating” of existing teachers. Here 
the prospects are particularly depressing. 
Few actual teachers, their qualifications 
safely tucked away, have either suffi- 
cient interest or time to keep themselves 
abreast of developments. The magazine 
New Education recently had to close 
down, simply because too few teachers, 
as opposed to “educationalists,” were 
reading it. 

The cane is a symbol. To abolish it with 
any effect, it would be necessary alse to 
ban rulers, blackboard pointers, gym 
slippers, table tennis bats, and all those 
other handy items of classroom impe- 
dimenta which can be conveniently made 
to serve a similar purpose. 


* * * 


The most bizarre news of the week must 
be that survey which discovered that 
large numbers of people are driving 
about in ignorance of the meaning of 
the new road signs. Pretty terrifying 
news, too, to judge by some of: the re- 
ported misconceptions. But if people 
don’t educate themselves, perhaps the 
authorities might do something to help. 
Some years ago in Bulgaria, I saw very 
large posters in the streets of Sofia, ex- 
plaining what traffic lights were, what 
the colours meant, what you had to do 
and so on. I wouldn’t have thought the 
same kind of thing would be difficult to 
do here. : 


* * * 


Zbigniew Cybulski, the Polish film actor, 
fell under a train on Sunday and was 
killed. He was the person in dark glasses, 
who appeared in the films like Ashes 
and Diamonds which were a_ break- 
through for truth and freedom. His 
death diminishes the world more than 
most. 


JAMES BALDWIN 


A report from occupied 


territory 


James Baldwin is one of the best 
known and most respected Ameri- 
can writers of the past decade. 
Among his more recent books are 
“The Fire Next Time,” ‘“ Another 
Country” and “Going To Meet 
The Man.” This article is reprinted 
from the American weekly journal, 
The Nation, where it first appeared 
on July 11 last year. 


On April 17, 1964, in Harlem, New York 
City, a young salesman, father of two, 
left a customer’s apariment and went 
into the streets. Therc was a great com- 
motion in the streets, which, especially 
since it was a spring day, involved many 
people, including running, frightened, 
little boys. They were running from the 
police. Other people, in windows, left 
their windows, in terror of the police 
because the police had their guns out, 
and were aiming the guns at the roofs. 
Then the salesman noticed that two of 
the policemen were beating up a kid: 


“So I spoke up and asked them, ‘ why 
are you beating him like that?’ Police 
jump up and start swinging on me. 
He put the gun on me and said, ‘ Get 
over there.’ I said, ‘ What for?’” 
An unwise question. Three of the police- 
men beat up the salesman in the streets 
Then they took the young salesman, 
whose hands had been handcuffed be- 
hind his back, along with four others, 
much younger than the salesman, who 
were handcuffed in the same way, to the 
police station. There: 
“ About thirty-five, I'd say, came into 
the room, and started beating, punch- 
ing us in the jaw, in the stomach, in 
the chest, beating us with a padded 
club - spit on us, call us niggers, dogs, 
animals - they call us dogs and 
animals when I don’t see why we are 
the dogs and animals the way they are 
beating us. Like they beat me they 
beat the other kids and the elderly 
fellow. They throw him almost through 
one of the radiators. I thought he was 
dead over there.” 
“The elderly fellow” was Fecundo 
Acion, a 47-year-old Puerto Rican sea- 
man, who had also made the mistake of 
wanting to know why the police were 
beating up children. An adult eyewit- 
ness reports: 
“Now here come an old man walking 
out a stoop and asked one cop, ‘Say, 
listen, sir, what’s going on out here?’ 
The cop turn around and smash him 
a couple of times in the head.” 
And one of the youngsters said, 

“He get that just for a question. No 
reason at all, just for a question.” 
No one had, as yet, been charged with 
any crime. But the nightmare had not 
yet really begun. The salesman had 
been so badly beaten around one eye 
that it was found necessary to hospitalise 
him. Perhaps some sense of what it 
means to live in occuped territory can 
be suggested by the fact that the police 
took him to Harlem Hospital themselves 
- nearly nineteen hours after the beat- 


ing. 
For fourteen days, the doctors at Harlem 


Hospital told him that they could do 
nothing for his eye, and he was removed 
to Bellevue Hospital, where for fourteen 
days, the doctors tried to save the eye. 
At the end of fourteen days it was 
clear that the bad eye could not be 
saved and was endangering the good 
eye. All that could be done, then, was 
to take the bad eve out. 
As of my last ir ‘ormation, the salesman 
is on the street; again with his attaché 
case, trying to feed his family. He is 
more visible now because he wears an 
eye patch; and because he questioned 
the right of two policemen to beat up 
one child, he is known as a “cop hater.” 
Therefore: 
“T have quite a few police look at me 
now pretty hard. My lawyer he axe 
(asked) me to keep somebody with me 
at all times ’cause the police may try 
to mess with me again.” 
You will note that there is not a sugges- 
tion of any kind of appeal to justice, and 
no suggestion of any recompense for the 
grave and gratuitous damage which this 
man has endured. His tone is simply the 
tone of one who has miraculously sur- 
vived - he might have died; as it is, he 
is merely half blind. 
You will also note that the patch over 
his eye has had the effect of making 
him, more than ever, the target of the 
police. It is a dishonourable wound, not 
earned in a foreign jungle but in the 
domestic one - not that this would make 
any difference at all to the nevertheless 
insuperably patriotic policeman - and it 
proves that he is a “ bad nigger.” (“ Bad 
niggers,” in America, as elsewhere, have 
always been watched and have usually 
been killed.) 
The police, who have certainly done their 
best to kill him, have also provided 
themselves with a pretext derisoire by 
filing three criminal charges against 
him. He is charged with beating up a 
schoolteacher, upsetting a fruit stand, 
and assaulting the (armed) police. Fur- 
thermore, he did all of these things in 
the space of a single city block, and 
simultaneously. 


Recognition 


The salesman’s name is Frank Stafford. 
At the time all this happened, he was 
31 years old. And all of this happened, 
all of this and a great deal more, just 
before the “long, hot summer” of 1964 
which, to the astonishment of nearly 
all New Yorkers and nearly all Ameri- 
cans, to the extremely verbal anguish 
of the New York Times, and to the 
bewilderment of the rest of the world, 
eventually erupted into a race riot. It 
was the killing of a 15-year-old Negro boy 
by a white policeman which overflowed 
the unimaginably bitter cup. 

As a result of the events of April 17, 
and of the police performance that day, 
and because Harlem is policed like oc- 
cupied territory, six young Negro men, 
the oldest of whom is 20, are now in 
prison. facing life sentences for murder. 
Their names are Wallace Baker, Daniel 
Hamm, Walter Thomas, Willie Craig, 
Ronald Felder and Robert Rice. 

Perhaps their names don’t matter. They 


might be my brothers: they might also 
be yours. My report is based, in part, on 
Truman Nelson’s The Torture of Mothers 
(The Garrison Press, 15 Olive Street, 
Newburyport, Massachussetts, with an 
introduction by Maxwell Geismar). The 
Torture of Mothers is a detailed ac- 
count of the case which is now known as 
the case of The Harlem Six. Mr Nelson 
is not, as I have earlier misled certain 
people into believing, a white Southern 
novelist, but a white Northern one. It is 
a rather melancholy comment, I think, 
on the Northern intellectual community, 
and it reveals, rather to my despair, how 
little I have come to expect of it that I 
should have been led so irresistibly into 
this error. 

In a way, though, I certainly have no 
wish to blame Mr Nelson for my errors; 
he is, nevertheless, somewhat himself to 
blame. His tone makes it clear that he 
means what he says and he knows what 
he means, The tone is rare. I have come 
to expect it only of Southerners - or 
mainly from Southerners - since South- 
erners must pay so high a price for their 
private and their public liberation. 


But Mr Nelson actually comes from 
New England, and is what another age 
would have called an abolitionist. No 
Northern liberal would have been capa- 
ble of it because the Northern liberal 
considers himself as already saved, 
whereas the white Southerner has to pay 
the price for his soul’s salvation out of 
his own anguish and in his own flesh and 
in the only time he has. Mr Nelson wrote 
the book in an attempt to create public- 
ity and public indignation; whatever 
money the book makes goes into the 
effort to free The Harlem Six. 

I think the book is an extraordinary 
moral achievement, in the great Ameri- 
can tradition of Tom Paine and Fred- 
erick Douglas, but I will not be so dis- 
honest as to pretend that I am writing 
a book review. No, I am writing a re- 
port, which is also a plea for the recog- 
nition of our common humanity. With- 
out this recognition, our common human- 
ity will be proved in unutterable ways. 
My report is also based on what I my- 
self know, for I was born in Harlem 
and raised there. Neither I, nor my 
family, can be said ever really to have 
left; we are - perhaps - no longer as 
totally at the mercy of the cops and the 
landlords as once we were: in any case, 
our roots, our friends, our deepest asso- 
ciations are there, and “there” is only 
about fifteen blocks away. 

This means that I also know, in my own 
flesh, and know, which is worse, in the 
scars borne by many of those dearest 
to me, the thunder and fire of the billy 
club, the paralysing shock of spittle in 
the face; and I know what it is to find 
oneself blinded, on one’s hands and 
knees, at the bottom of the flight of 
steps down which one has just been 
hurled. I know something else: these 
young men have been in jail for two 
years now. Even if the attempts being 
put forth to free them should succeed, 
what has happened to them in these two 
years? People are destroyed very easily. 
Where is the civilisation and where, in- 
deed, is the morality which can afford 
to destroy so many? 
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* And the police are simply the 
hired enemies of this (Negro) 
population. They are present to 
keep the Negro in his place and 
to protect white business interests, 
and they have no other function. 
They are, moreover - even in a 
country which makes the very 
grave error of equating ignorance 
with simplicity - quite stunningly 
ignorant; and, since they know that 
they are hated, they are always 
afraid. One cannot possibly arrive 
at a more sure-fire formula for 
cruelty.” 


There was a game played for some time 
between certain highly placed people in 
Washington and myself before the ad- 
ministration changed and the Great 
Society reached the planning stage. The 
game went something like this: around 
April or May, that is as the weather be- 
gan to be warmer, my phone would ring. 
I would pick it up and find that Washing- 
ton was onthe line. 

Washington: What are you doing for 
lunch - oh, say, tomorrow, Jim? 

Jim: Oh - why - I guess I’m free. 
Washington: Why don’t you take the 
shuttle down? We’ll send a car to the 
airport. One o’clock all right? 

Jim: Sure, I'll be there.. 

Washington: Good. Be glad to see you. 
So there I would be the next day, like 
a good little soldier, seated (along with 
other good little soldiers) around a 
luncheon table in Washington. The first 
move was not mine to make, but I knew 
very well why I had been asked to be 
there. 

Finally, someone would say - we would 
probably have arrived at the salad - 
“Say, Jim. What’s going to happen this 
summer?” 

This question, translated, meant: do you 
think that any of those unemployed, 
unemployable Negroes who are going to 
be on the streets all summer will cause 
us any trouble? What do you think we 
should do about it? But, later on, I 
concluded that I had got the second 
part of the question wrong; they really 
meant, what was I going to do about 
it? 


Habits of 


inferiority 

Then I would find myself trying patient- 
ly to explain that the Negro in America 
can scarcely yet be considered - for ex- 
ample - as a part of the labour unions - 
and he is certainly not so considered by 
the majority of these unions - and that, 
therefore, he lacks that protection and 
that incentive. The jobs that Negroes 
have always held, the lowest jobs, the 
most menial jobs, are now being des- 
troyed by automation. No remote pro- 
vision has yet been made to absorb this 
labour surplus. 

Furthermore, the Negro’s education, 
North and South, remains, almost total- 
ly, a segregated education, which is but 
another way of saying that he is taught 
the habits of inferiority every hour of 
every day that he lives. He will find it 
very difficult to overcome these habits. 
Furthermore, every attempt he makes to 
overcome them will be painfully com- 
plicated by the fact that the ways of 
being, the ways of life of the despised 
and rejected, nevertheless contain an 
incontestable vitality and authority. 
This is far more than can be said of 
the middle class which, in any case, 
and whether it be black or white, does 
not dare to cease despising him. 

He may prefer to remain where he is, 
given such unattractive choices, which 
means that he either remains in limbo, 
or finds a way to use the system in 
order to beat the system. Thus, even 
when opportunities - my use of this 
word is here limited to the industrial- 
ised, competitive, contemporary North 
American sense - hitherto closed to 
Negroes begin, very grudgingly, to open 
up, few can be found to qualify for 
them for the reasons sketched above, 
and also because it demands a very rare 
person, of any colour, to risk madness 
and heart-break in an attempt to 


continued on page 6 
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‘They don’t want us here. They don't 
want us—period’ 


From page 5 


achieve the impossible. (I know Negroes 
who have gone literally mad because 
they wished to become commerical air- 
line pilots.) Nor is this the worst. 

The children, having seen the spectacu- 
lar defeat of their fathers - having seen 
what happens to any bad nigger and, 
still more, what happens to the good 
ones - cannot listen to their fathers and 
certainly will not listen to the society 
which is responsible for their orphaned 
condition. What to do in the face of this 
deep and dangerous estrangement? 

It seemed to me - I would say, sipping 
coffee and trying to be calm - that the 
principle of what had to be done was 
extremely simple; but before anything 
could be done, the principle had to be 
grasped. The principle on which one 
had to operate was that the government 
which can force me to pay my taxes and 
force me to fight in its defence any- 
where in the world does not have the 
authority to say that it cannot protect 
my right to vote or my right to earn a 
living or my right to live anywhere I 
choose. 

Furthermore, no nation, wishing to call 
itself free, can possibly survive so mas- 
sive a defection. What to do? Well, 
there is a real estate lobby in Albany, 
for example, and this lobby, which was 
able to rebuild all of New York, down- 
town, and for money, in less than 
twenty years, is also responsible for 
Harlem and the condition of the people 
there, and the condition of the schools 
there, and the future of the children 
there. 

What to do? Why is it not possible to 
attack the power of this lobby? Are 
their profits more important than the 
health of our children? What to do? 
Are textbooks printed in order to teach 
children, or are the contents of these 
textbooks to be controlled by the South- 
ern oligarchy and the commercial health 
of publishing houses? What to do? Why 
are Negroes and Puerto Ricans virtually 
the only people pushing trucks in the 
garment centre, and what union has 
the right to trap and victimise Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in this way? 


The law 


None of these things (I would say) could 
possibly be done without the consent, 
in fact, of the government, and we in 
Harlem know this even if some of you 
profess not to know how such a hideous 
state of affairs came about. If some of 
these things are not begun - I would say 
- then, of course, we will be sitting on 
a powder keg all summer. Of course, 
the powder keg may blow up; it will be 
a miracle if it doesn’t. 

They thanked me. They didn’t believe 
me, as I conclude, since nothing was 
ever done. The summer was always 
violent. And in the spring, the phone be- 
gan to ring again. 

Now, what I have said about Harlem 
is true of Chicago, Detroit, Washington, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco - is true of every Northern 
city with a large Negro population. And 
the police are simply the hired enemies 
of this population. They are present to 
keep the Negro in his place and to 
protect white business interests, and 
they have no other function. 

They are, moreover - even in a country 
which makes the very grave error of 
equating ignorance with simplicity - 
quite stunningly ignorant; and, since 
they know that they are hated, they are 
always afraid. One cannot possibly ar- 
rive at a more sure-fire formula for 
cruelty. 

This is why those pious calls to “re- 
spect the law,” always to be heard from 
prominent citizens each time the ghetto 
explodes, are so obscene. The law is 
meant to be my servant and not my 
master, still less my torturer and my 
murderer. To respect the law, in the 
context in which the American Negro 
finds himself, is simply to surrender his 
self-respect. 

On April 17, some school children over- 
turned a fruit stand in Harlem. This 
would have been a mere childish prank 
if the children had been white - had 
been, that is, the children of that por- 
tion of the citizenry for whom the police 


work and who have the power to con- 
tro] the police. But these children were 
black, and the police chased them and 
beat them and took out their guns; and 
Frank Stafford lost his eye in exactly 
the same way The Harlem Six lost their 
liberty - by trying to protect the younger 
children. Daniel Hamm, for example, 
tells us that: 
“We heard children scream. We 
turned around and walked back to see 
what happened. I saw this policeman 
with his gun out and with his billy 
in his hand. I like put myself in the 
way to keep him from shooting the 
kids. Because first of all he was shak- 
ing like a leaf and jumping all over 
the place. And I thought he might 
shoot one of them.” 
He was arrested, along with Wallace 
Baker, carried to the police station, 
beaten - “six and twelve at a time 
would beat us. They got so tired beat- 
ing us they just came in and started 
spitting on us - they even bring phlegm 
up and spit on me.” This went on all 
day. In the evening, Wallace Baker and 
Daniel Hamm were taken to Harlem 
Hospital for X rays and then carried 
back to the police station, where the 
beating continued all night. They were 
eventually released, with the fruit-stand 
charges pending, in spite of the testi- 
mony of the fruit-stand owner. 


Stop and frisk 


This fruit-stand owner had already told 
the police that neither Wallace Baker 
nor Daniel Hamm had ever been at 
his store and that they certainly had 
had nothing to do with the fruit-stand 
incident. But this had no effect on the 
conduct of the police. The boys had 
already attracted the attention of the 
police, long before the fruit-stand riot, 
and in a perfectly innocent way. 

They are pigeon fanciers and they keep 
- kept - pigeons on the roof. But the 
police are afraid of everything in Har- 
lem and they are especially afraid of the 
roofs, which they consider to be guerril- 
la outposts. This means that the citizens 
of Harlem who, as we have seen, can 
come to grief at any hour in the streets, 
and who are not safe at their windows, 
are forbidden the very air. They are 
safe only in their houses - or were, 
until the city passed the No Knock, Stop 
and Frisk laws, which permit a police- 
man to enter one’s home without knock- 
ing and to stop anyone on the streets, 
at will, at any hour, and search him. 
Harlem believes, and I certainly agree, 
that these Jaws are directed against 
Negroes. They are certainly not directed 
against anybody else. One day, “two 
carloads of detectives came and went 
up on the roof. They pulled their guns 
on the kids and searched them and 
made them all come down and they 
were going to take them down to the 
precinct.” 

But the boys put up a verbal fight and 
refused to go and attracted quite a 
crowd. “To get these boys to the pre- 
cinct we would have to shoot them,” a 
Policeman said, and “the police seemed 
like they was embarrassed. Because I 
don’t think they expected the kids to 
have as much sense as they had in speak- 
ing up for themselves.” 

They refused to go to the precinct, “ and 
they didn’t,” and their exhibition of the 
spirit of ’76 marked them as dangerous. 
Occupied territory is occupied territory, 
even though it be found in that New 
World which the Europeans conquered; 
and it is axiomatic, in occupied territory, 
that any act of resistance, even though 
it be executed by a child, be answered at 
once, and with the full weight of the 
occupying forces. 

Furthermore, since the police, not at all 
surprisingly, are abysmally incompetent 
- for neither, in fact, do they have any 
respect for the law, which is not sur- 
prising, either - Harlem and all of New 
York City is full of unsolved crimes. 
A crime, as we know, is solved when 
someone is arrested and convicted. It is 
not indispensable, but it is useful, to 
have a confession. If one is carried back 
and forth from the precinct to the hos- 
pital long enough, one is likely to con- 
fess to anything. 

Therefore, ten days later, following the 


slaying of Mrs Margit Sugar in Mr and 
Mrs Sugar’s used-clothing store in Har- 
lem, the police returned and took Daniel 
Hamm away again. This is how his 
mother tells it: 
“T think it was three (detectives) 
come up and they asked are you 
Danny Hamm? And he says yes and 
right away - gun right to the head 
and slapping him up, one gun here 
and one here - just all the way down 
the hall - beating him and knocking 
him around with the gun to his head.” 
The other boys were arrested in the 
same way, and, again of course, they 
were beaten; but this arrest was a far 
greater torture than the first one had 
been because some of the mothers did 
not know where the boys were, and the 
police, who were holding them, refused 
for many hours to say that they were 
holding them. The mothers did not know 
of what it was their children were ac- 
cused until they learned, via television, 
that the charge was murder. At that 
time in the state of New York, this 
charge meant death in the electric 
chair. 
Let us assume that all six boys are guilty 
as (eventually) charged. Can anyone 
pretend that the manner of their arrest, 
or their treatment, bears any resem- 
blance to equal justice under the law? 
The Police Department has loftily re- 
fused to “ dignify the charges.” But can 
anyone pretend that they would dare to 
take this tone if the case involved, say, 
the sons of Wall Street brokers? 
I have witnessed and endured the bru- 
tality of the police many more times 
than once - but, of course, I cannot prove 
it. I cannot prove it because the Police 
Department investigates itself, quite as 
though it were answerable only to itself. 
But it cannot be allowed to be answer- 
able only to itself; it must be made to 
answer to the community which pays it, 
and which it is legally sworn to pro- 
tect; and if American Negroes are not 
a part of the American community, then 
all of the American professions are a 
fraud. 


No confidence 


This arrogant autonomy, which _ is 
guaranteed the police, not only in New 
York, by the most powerful forces in 
American life - otherwise, they would 
not dare to claim it, would, indeed, be 
unable to claim it - creates a situation 
which is as close to anarchy as it al- 
ready, visibly, is close to martial law. 
Here is Wallace Baker’s mother speak- 
ing, describing the night that a police 
officer came to her house to collect the 
evidence which he hoped would prove 
that her son was guilty of murder. The 
late Mrs Sugar had run a used-clothing 
store and the policeman was looking for 
old coats. 
“Nasty as he was that night in my 
house. He didn’t ring the bell. So I 
said, have you got a search warrant? 
He say, no, I don’t have no search 
warrant and I’m going to search any- 
way. Well, he did. So I said, will you 
please step out of this room till I get 
dressed? He wouldn’t leave.” 
This collector of evidence against the 
boys was later arrested on charges of 
possessing and passing counterfeit 
money (he pleaded guilty to a mis- 
demeanour, ‘‘ conspiring” to pass coun- 
terfeit money). The officer’s home in 
Hartsdale, NY, is valued at $35,000, he 
owns two cars, one a Cadillac, and when 
he was arrested, had $1,300 in his pock- 
ets. 
But the families of The Harlem Six 
do not have enough money for counsel. 
The court appointed counsel, and re- 
fused to allow the boys counsel of their 
own choice, even though the boys made 
it clear that they had no confidence in 
their court-appointed counsel, and even 
though four leading civil rights lawyers 
had asked to be allowed to handle the 
case. The boys were convicted of first- 
degree murder, and are now ending their 
chuldhood and may end their lives in 
jail. 
These things happen, in all our Harlems, 
every single day. If we ignore this fact, 
and our common responsibility to change 
this fact, we are sealing our doom. Here 
is the boy, Daniel Hamm, speaking - 


which has 
sworn to bring peace and freedom to so 
many millions: 

“They don’t want us here. They don’t 


speaking of his country, 


want us - period! Ail they want us 
to do is work on these penny-ante 
jobs for them - and that’s it. And 
beat our heads in whenever they feel 
like it. They don’t want us on the 
street ’cause the World’s Fair is com- 
ing. And they figure that all black 
people are hoodlums anyway, or bums, 
with no character of our own. So they 
put us off the streets, so their friends 
from Europe, Paris or Vietnam - 
wherever they come from - can come 
and see this supposed-to-be great 
city.” 
There is a very bitter prescience in 
what this boy - this “bad nigger” - is 
saying, and he was not born knowing it. 
We taught it to him in seventeen years. 
He is draft age now, and if he were 
not in jail, would very probably be on 
his way to south-east Asia. Many of his 
contemporaries are there, and the 
American government and the Ameri- 
can press are extremely proud of them. 
They are dying there like flies; they 
are dying in the streets of all our Har- 
lems far more hideously than flies. 


Survivors 


A member of my family said to me when 
we learned of the bombing of the four 
little girls in the Birmingham Sunday 
school, ‘“ Well, they don’t need us for 
work no more. Where are they build- 
ing the gas ovens?” Many Negroes feel 
this; there is no way not to feel it. 
Alas, we know our countrymen, muni- 
cipalities, judges, politicians, policemen 
and draft boards very well. There is 
more than one way to skin a cat, and 
more than one way to get bad niggers 
off the streets. 

No-one in Harlem will ever believe that 
The Harlem Six are guilty - God knows, 
their guilt has certainly not been proved. 
Harlem knows, though, that they have 
been abused and possibly destroyed, and 
Harlem knows why - we have lived with 
it since our eyes opened on the world. 
One is in the impossible position of 
being unable to believe a word one’s 
countrymen say. “I can't believe what 
you say,” the song goes, “ because I see 
what you do” - and one is also under 
the necessity of escaping the jungle of 
one’s situation into any other jungle 
whatever. 

It is the bitterest possible comment on 
our situation now that the suspicion is 
alive in so many breasts that America 
has at last found a way of dealing with 
the Negro problem. “They don’t want 
us - period!” The meek shall inherit the 
earth, it is said. This presents a very 
bleak image to those who live in occu- 
pied territory. The meek south-east 
Asians, those who remain, shall have 
their free elections, and the meek 
American Negroes - those who survive 
- shall enter the Great Society. 


Paralysis of conscience 


The chief consequence of American in. 


volvement in Vietnam would be the 
suicide of the nation’s society, William 
Stringfellow, a New York lawyer, argued 
before a meeting in Palmerston North, 
New Zealand, during December. He was 
addressing the third Anglican Youth 
Conference. 

Anybody who visited the United States, 
he said, would soon become aware of a 
deep sense of frustration over the war. 
The reason was easy enough to discern - 
it was being fought as a holy war, the 
essential idea being that right was might 
and not the other way round. 

The same idea was present on both sides 
during World War II. It worked for the 
Allies then but it did not seem to be 
working for the United States now. 
Discovering this was a traumatic ex- 
perience for most Americans and led 
almost to despair. 

The response to the explosion of the 


UNDERGROUND 
PARLIAMENT 


Andrew Trasler writes: During NATO’s 
autumn exercise Fallex 66, the West 
German government carried out a five- 
day test of their emergency measures. 
It was assumed, as usual, that the 
Federal Republic had been attacked by 
Warsaw Pact troops and had replied 
with atomic weapons, and the exercise 
involved the transfer of Bonn’s emer- 
gency parliament to a bunker in the 
Ahr valley where they pretended to 
govern the country. 

Although the Emergency Legislation has 
not been passed, the Emergency Par- 
liament was constituted and acted as 
though the laws were in force. The 
legislation calls for a 22-man all-party 
committee, which could declare a state 
of emergency by two-thirds majority; for 
the exercise each member took an un- 
derstudy and the Federal Chancellor 
and the President were represented. 
In their sessions, the “ Parliament” 
debated and passed “decrees” in the 
light of the military situation - prob- 
lems of what to do with the refugees 
supposed to be blocking the main roads. 
the repatriation of foreign workers left 
without transport to their own coun- 
tries, sabotage of fuel dumps, contami- 
nation of drinking water etc. The re- 
feree was a) retired general who had 
practical experience of such matters, 
since he had, been commander of the 
German 9th Army retreating before the 
Soviet Army round Berlin in 1945. 
Normally, this part of an exercise is 
carried out in a barracks, but it was 
felt that the Emergency Parliament 
should be held in conditions as much 
like the “real thing” as possible. Psy- 
chiatrists were on hand to study the 
effects of shutting up men of different 
political opinions during a prolonged 
period - just to make sure that in an 
emergency the country would not be 
governed by a bunch of madmen... 
Two weeks before the NATO exercise, 
Soviet, Czech and East German troops 
had earried out an exercise in Czecho- 
slovakia - based on the assumption that 
West German troops had attacked over 
the Czech frontier. The Warsaw Pact 
countries responded with an atomic 


strike against West German cities... 


myth had put the United States on a 
perilous course. There was an increas- 
ing reluctance to admit the mistakes of 
the past and there was a growing pur- 
suit of vindication. Courses set by ques- 
tionable decisions of the past were being 
followed with increasing zeal. 

Perhaps this was coloured by the need 
of the President for personal vindica- 
tion. “The rationale for our foreign 
policy,” said Mr Stringfellow, “ appears 
to be the vanity of our President. He 
wants to go down in history as a great 
President, and he would be if he were 
the man to preside over the opening of 
the third world war, that is, if there 
was anybody left to remember it.” 

In the United States there was a dis- 
cernable erosion of democratic institu- 
tions, the most important being failure 
to have a proper parliamentary debate 
on the matter. There had been no de- 
bate on foreign policy since the United 
States entered World War II, and yet 
debate was essential for an informed 
public. 

Another undesirable feature of life in 
the United States today was the impu- 
tation of treason made of those who 
dissented. This was at its worst when the 
President accused those in authority who 
opposed him of aiding and comforting 
the enemy - a reference to Senator 
Fulbright. This was not only a warning 
to senators to keep their mouths shut 
but also to the ordinary citizen. 

There were many similar cases of mental 
intimidation. The continued assault of 
news and propaganda on Vietnam had 
deadened the minds of people and in- 
noculated them in much the same way 
as the people of Nazi Germany had been 
innoculated. They had been reduced to 
such a condition that finally their con- 
science and ability to act were in a state 
of paralysis. - from the Taranaki Herald. 


Buddhist 
revival ? 


Another Buddhist uprising in South 
Vietnam is inevitable, according to an 
article by Dave Dellinger, editor of the 
American monthly Liberation. His “ Re- 
port from Saigon” is published in the 
War Resisters League News for Novem- 
ber/December last year. 
In Saigon Dellinger met some members 
of “an underground student group.” He 
writes: 
“Like others I talked with, these 
students made it clear that it was not 
Ky but the United States which was 
responsible for the brutal suppression 
of last spring’s Buddhist demonstra- 
tions. They spoke with anguish of the 
number of people who had _ been 
killed or put in jail. They said that 
the suppressions were so extensive 
that they were unable to plan and 
launch an offensive just now. But they 
emphasised that new uprisings were 
inevitable. It is just a matter of time 
and preparation, though the present 
situation is so unhealthy that an un- 
expected spark could set off new ex- 
plosions at any time.” 
The full article has been reprinted un- 
der the title “En Route to Hanoi” and 
is obtainable from Liberation, 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York 38, NY, price 
10 cents. 
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2m Japanese in 
anti-war strike 


More 
part in a “united strike” against the 
Vietnam war on October 21. Five-and- 
a-half million altogether took part in the 
strike, held workshop meetings or took 
some other sort of action against the 
war on that day. 


This is the first large-scale industrial 
action against the Vietnam war and was 
organised, as President Johnson was on 
his way to the Manila Conference, by 
SOHYO (General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan) in response to resolu- 
tions at the 12th World Conference 
against A- and H-bombs held in Japan. 
in August. 

The Gensuikyo (Japan Council against 
A- and H-bombs) newspaper, No More 
Ifiroshimas, reports in its December is- 
sue that two million workers from 48 
industrial unions took part in the 
October 21 strike and that 91 industrial 
unions were associated in some way, as 
well as ‘teachers and other public em- 
ployees.” Continuous activity over the 
two months before the strike culmina- 
ted in work-stoppages and meetings, the 
closing of shops, half-day holidays and 
motor parades in the streets. 

Gensuikyo insists that the “October 21 
strike was organised not to ‘oppose the 
war in Vietnam’ in abstract but with the 


MADRID SIT-DOWN 


Six demonstrators arrested by Madrid 
police on December 31 were released on 
January 3 after a sit-down strike by 
13,000 factory workers. Workers at 
three Standard Electric Company factor- 
ies in Madrid sent a delegation to police 
headquarters demanding the release of 
the men and said they would remain 
on strike until they were freed. A judge 
of Spain’s Public Order Court agreed to 
release the detainees when work was 
resumed; two hours after the men re- 
commenced work the six demonstrators 
were freed. 

The arrests were made when police 
broke up a peaceful demonstration by 
over 5,000 workers in Madrid demand- 
ing wage increases to meet the rising 
cost of living. - Morning Star. 


State vs Loving 


Dave Shipper writes: A recent legal 
case has reminded Americans that in 
16 states, marriages between Negroes 
and whites are acts of criminality which 
can bring a prison sentence of ten 
years. So far the US Supreme Court 
has studiously avoided the issue of dis- 
criminatory state marriage laws; but the 
American Civil Liberties Union is now 
appealing to the Supreme Court against 
a Virginia Supreme Court decision which 
upheld a conviction for the offence of 
inter-racial marriage. 
The appeal is on behalf of Richard and 
Mildred Loving, who were married in 
Washington in 1958. Five weeks later 
they were arrested in Virginia and found 
guilty of contravening the state law 
passed in 1691 to prevent “spurious is- 
sue.” The law states: 
“If any white person and coloured 
person shall go out of this state for 
the purpose of being married and with 
the intention of returning ... they 
shall be punished .. . by confinement 
in the penitentiary for not less than 
one nor more than five years.” 
The Lovings got a 12-month sentence, 
suspended on condition that they left 
Virginia for 25 years. They went to 
Washington, but in 1963 they decided 
to fight their conviction and _ banish- 
ment. The Virginia Supreme Court gave 
their unanimous opinion that the 1954 
US Supreme Court school desegregation 
ruling did not affect state laws forbid- 
ding intermarriage. In 1955, the Virgi- 
nia court had proclaimed that the pur- 
pose of the state law was “to preserve 
the racial integrity of its citizens” and 
to thwart the possibility of “a mongrel 
breed of citizens.” 
The ACLU is arguing that the Virginia 
law is an arbitrary interference with 
personal rights and a denial of equal 
protection of the law; it says that the 
sentence on the Lovings is “cruel and 
unusual ” and therefore unconstitutional. 
It is now for the US Supreme Court to 
decide. 


than two million Japanese tookdefinite aim of opposing the US im- 


perialist and based on the demand to 
condemn the Japanese government for 
participating in the aggression in Viet- 
nam and for stepping up the revival 
of militarism.” Those who oppose the 
war “in abstract” are the Japan 
Congress against A- and H-bombs who 
“obstinately”” try to abide by the idea 
of “opposition to nuclear tests by any 
country whatsoever ” as an absolute pre- 
requisite for the peace movement. These 
“disruptionists”” argue that the basic 
task is not to oppose US imperialist ag- 
gression but to “‘ break the vicious circle 
of nuclear development.” 
No More Hiroshimas also prints a call 
by Gunther Anders, the Austrian philo- 
sopher and author, made to Gensuikyo 
in February last year for a general 
strike by Japanese workers. Said 
Anders: 
“As you know, most of the napalm 
which the Americans are using in 
their aggressive war against Vietnam 
is being produced in your country. 
This means that not only Japanese 
factories and Japanese capital are 
contributing to the destruction of the 
people, the cities, the villages and the 
crops of Vietnam, but the Japanese 
workers as well. Therefore it is ab- 
solutely indispensable to tell the 
Japanese chemical and armament 
workers that by producing such ma- 
terial they are just as barbaric as the 
Americans had been when they pro- 
duced the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombs, and that they now are bringing 
‘Hiroshimas’ to other countries. 
“Tf Marx were alive today, he would 
see the workers’ enslavement not only 
in the fact that they are excluded 
from the ownership of the means of 
production, but also in the fact that 
they are excluded from determining 
the aims of production. And he would 
tell the workers that today they have 
to apply the classical means of their 
struggle: the strike, not only in order 
to improve their working conditions 
or their wages, but also in order to 
determine which products should be 
produced, and which products should 
not be produced. And this means 
above all, in order to prevent the 
production of means of genocide. 
“Tf I were a Japanese I would con- 
sider it my main task to explain to 
all Japanese armament workers that 
by helping the Americans to liquidate 
thousands of Vietnamese people, they 
are behaving just as unscrupulously 
as the Americans themselves.” 


Ben Bella: 
freedom? 


Stuart Mitchel writes: It is now eighteen 
months since troops obeying Colonel 
Boumedienne drove Algerian President 
Ben Bella from the People’s Palace in 
Algiers to an unknown prison, which 
only his mother has been allowed to 
penetrate since. But recently others im- 
prisoned with Ben Bella have been re- 
leased and there is hope that he and 
all other Algerian political prisoners 
may be released in 1967. 

After Ben Bella’s disappearance, friends 
fearing for his life and future formed a 
“Comité pour la Défense d’Ahmed Ben 
Bella et des Autres Victimes de la 
Répression en Algerie.” The Comité 
has published bulletins giving the names 
of all political prisoners, their where- 
abouts, conditions and sufferings, in- 
cluding sometimes torture. The latest 
bulletin points out that there has been 
no news of Boumedienne since his 
mother’s visit last July, and next to 
nothing of those with him. Interviews 
aren’t granted; questions about them are 
not answered; they are not allowed to 
write or receive letters; anxious families 
are shuttled between the ministries of 
the Interior, Justice and Defence. 
Nevertheless, the release last April and 
November of ten and then 24 prisoners 
gives grounds for cautious optimism. It 
seems that the fears which drove 
Bouimedienne to make the imprisonments 
may now be disappearing. More secure, 
he may be more tolerant and Ben Beila 
allowed to make a Krushchev-type re- 
tirement. 
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Paul Alper has worked in the 
American defence industry; he has 
a Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin in electrical engineering. 
He is now at the London School 
of Economics’ unit for economic 
and statistical studies on higher 
education. “ Analysis for Military 
Decisions,” which he reviews here, 
was published in the USA in 1964, 
but has not been published in 
Britain; it is a product of the Rand 
corporation, and in his review Dr 
Alper criticises the way Rand 
approaches its studies of military 
decision-making. 


Analysis for Military Decisions, edited 
by E. S. Quade (Rand-MeNally, Chica- 
go, 1964). 

A popular joke among employees of 
America’s Rand corporation is that “ the 
reason Rand has such a liberal retire- 
ment plan is because it doesn’t expect 
the world to be around for anybody to 
collect.” This chilling thought kept com- 
ing back to me as I read Analysis for 
Military Decisions, a somewhat revised 
version of a series of lectures which 
Rand offered as an intensive five-day 
course to military officers and civilians 
who were primarily “ decision-makers.” 
Technically speaking, this book is an 
excellent exposition of what the people 
at Rand refer to as “systems analysis,” 
the systematic approach to comparison 
of alternatives with regard to weapons 
systems; with great patience and didac- 
tic insight it presents in a non-mathe- 
matical manner, replete with homey 
analogies and vivid examples, mathemati- 
cally elegant ideas of stastical decision 
theory, computer technology and so on 
to an audience which most likely long 
ago had an unpleasant trauma with basic 
arithmetic and has been paranoid ever 
since. 

Unfortunately, all this admirable effort 

on the part of the various lecturers to in- 

stil into their audience an appreciation 
of model-building, choice of criteria, 
costs and probabilities is directed to- 
wards a deeper appreciation and under- 
standing not of where to open up a new 

industrial plant or how to select a 

spouse, as is usually the case in the 

less aggressive applications of these 
techniques, but rather how to wipe out 
a_considerable portion of this planet. 

No matter how often the Rand analysts 

stress caution and talk of uncertainty 

and lack of information. I can’t help but 
shudder at the gruesome ballpark in 
which these technological experts choose 


Paul Alper 


THE FINAL ANALYSIS 


to display their batting skills. 

Set up by the Air Force to study prob- 
lems relating to national security, this 
highly competent organisation, easily 
good enough to form the nucleus of a 
first-rate university faculty, has pro- 
duced in this book another example of 
its brilliantly misdirected virtuosity. 
Undercutting all the folksy asides to the 
audience and the juicy titbits about 
World War II (the statement that the 
Japanese’s attack on Pearl Harbour was 
spotted in advance by two radar opera- 
tors in training who misinterpreted the 
data) is the simple, excruciating fact 
that these analysts are discussing World 
War III. Such phrases as “maximum 
area kill potential,” “time in hours re- 
quired to assure 95% confidence that 80 
of 100 largest enemy cities have been 
destroyed,” “ routes for intercontinental 
air-refueled strikes,” and “ maximum kill 
probability per pass for given inter- 
ceptor investment,” bombard the reader. 
However, if one resists the temptation 
to become mesmerised by the pontifi- 
cating nature of Rand expertise, it be- 
comes clear that an analysis performed 
by Rand not only is subjected to much 
doubt but sometimes is a total fraud. 
Quade quotes Herman Kahn, a former 
Rand staff member: ‘“ This means that 
once in a while he (the analyst) will be 
misled and will look foolish, but one 
cannot do effective work in this field 
unless one is willing to take this risk.” 
In heroic fashion Mr Kahn, who pre- 
viously before a Congressional Commit- 
tee had the nerve to claim that the 
dosage of strontium 90 should be meas- 
ured in “sunshine units,” is willing to 
take a risk and look foolish, while a 
few hundred million who unfortunately 
share the same globe with him may in- 
voluntarily. be slaughtered. 

Referring to the concept of war games, 
we soon find that the term is shortened 
to gaming. “If a staff is planning the 
possible deployment of a mobile tactical 
force to use in a perpheral war, then 
the staffs best man should be given the 
thankless job of fighting the plan, of act- 
ing as obnoxious opponent and obstrep- 
erous umpire” (italics added). The in- 
human aspect of these denizens of Santa 
Monica who are willing to take it upon 
themselves to go out on a limb and saw 
everyone else off with them is frighten- 
ing; as a former Rand employee once 
burst out to me, “In some situations, the 
United States should start a retaliatory 
war.” Moreover, on page 127, under the 
heading of “Fighting a War,” it is 
stated: ‘‘It seems clear off hand that it 
might be nice to have steadily during a 
long period of peace a highly reliable 
capability to come out nearly unscathed 
in a nuclear war with a major opponent, 


Robert Bly 


HATRED OF MEN WITH 


BLACK HAIR 


I hear voices praising Tshombe and the Portuguese 
In Angola; these are the men who skinned Little Crow! 


We are all their sons, skulking 


In back rooms, selling nails with trembling hands! 


We distrust every person on earth with black hair; 
We have machines overturning governments; 

We train natives to kill Presidents with blowdarts; 
We have men loosening the nails on Noah’s ark. 


The State Department floats in the heavy jellies near the bottom 
Like exhausted crustaceans, like squids who are confused, 
Sending out beams of black light to the open sea, 

Fighting its fraternal feeling for the great landlords. 


We send violet rays that show us the friendly populations; 
We are teaching the children of ritual, the forest 
Children, to overcome their longing for life, and we send 
Sparks of black light that fit the holes in the generals’ eyes. 


Underneath all the cement of the Pentagon 

There is a drop of Indian blood preserved in snow: 
Preserved from a trail of blood that once led away 
From the stockade, over the snow, the trail now lost. 


no matter who started it.” Is this proof 
of hard-nosed realism or just twisted 
genes? 

Further evidence that the opinions of 
Rand experts are not to be automatic- 
ally trusted is that Rand represents the 
United States Air Force, the most ag- 
gressive of the services in acquiring 
funds. Beneath all the statistical mum- 
bo-jumbo of a priori probabilities and 
95% confidence limits, it must be firmly 
remembered that few groups, scientific 
ones included, are likely to issue a re- 
port cutting down on the need for 
themselves and their parent organisa- 
tions. For intra-Air Force matters where 
the total amount of money stays fixed, 
such as the cancellation of the B-70 
in favour of missiles, Rand may be an 
honest judge; in the acquisition of these 
funds from Congress I strongly question 
its disinterested spirit of inquiry on be- 
half of the national interest. 

Moreover, because Rand is in the employ 
of the United States Air Force, it is hard 
to picture someone in Rand having the 
imagination to cut through the narrow- 
minded military view of what constitutes 
communism, democracy, and the free 
world; although printed in 1964, Analy- 
sis for Military Decisions refers always 
either to “the enemy” or Russia (or 
both on the same page) when discussing 
our opponents in the next altercation, 
and makes no mention of such consider- 
ations as the breakup of the communist 
monolith or of the dynamically chang- 
ing nature of the cold war. It would be 
quite interesting to read what these 
same Rand contributors have had to say 
about the feasibility of a test-ban treaty, 
considering that the Air Force loses pre- 
cious appropriations when peace is in 
the air. 

Ironically enough, the techniques des- 
cribed in Analysis for Military Decisions 
are much more valid in acquiring funds 
from Congress for the Air Force in 
preference to the other services than 
they are applicable in the interests of 
the national security. This is so not only 
because analysis becomes extremely 
questionable when we have to “ estimate 
how the Russians estimate our evalu- 


ation,” but also because the United 
States Navy and Army have a vital in- 
terest in showing that aircraft carriers 
and ground troops are the keys to sur- 
vival, and neither service considers the 
other’s point of view as unbiased and 
disinterested; to indicate how the sides 
in this game are drawn, a Boeing official 
in 1957 told new employees in an orien- 
tation lecture, “Our enemy is not Rus- 
sia but Douglas.” It is difficult to analyse 
when our right hand does not know 
what our left hand is doing, and im- 
possible even to guess when we haven't 
a clue as to what or where the enemy’s 
left hand estimates our right hand is. 
However often the reader is infuriated 
by the Machiavellian nature of the book, 
its confusion of social values, its cute 
playing to the galleries and its matter- 
of-fact hypocrisy, one is still overwhelm- 
ed by the terrifying competence of the 
contributors. Without doubt, it is the 
best non-mathematical book dealing with 
the subjects of decision theory, opera- 
tions research and analysis of systems. 
The presentation, liberally spiced with 
fascinating information about the first 
two World Wars. and the military men- 
tality and the cold war, is such that 
with a bare minimum of science as a 
background, the reader can lightly make 
his way into these difficult but increas- 
ingly important subjects. ’ 
Moreover, the very idea that this book 
has been made available is interesting 
in itself; it indicates how confident the 
government is that the public will take 
all its revelations without being unduly 
upset at the knee-buckling quotes of bil- 
lions expended, cities destroyed or ten- 
uousness of our decision-making. Those 
people who refuse to be bungled or 
analysed into the oblivion of World 
War III owe it to themselves to read 
this very remarkable book; too fre- 
quently, liberals and radicals prefer com- 
plete dissociation from anything what- 
ever to do with the planning of weapon 
systems, resulting in the abdication of 
power and judgment to people who are 
far less squeamish in their willingness 
to decide how all of us are to plunge 
into the final solution. 


Keith Pople 


Ph D (Death) 


Awareness of Dying, by Barney G. 
Glaser and Anselm L. Strauss (Weid- 
enfeld & Nicholson, 1966, 50s). 


This book is “A Sociological Study of 
Attitudes Towards the Patient Dying in 
Hospital.” The authors say they were 
concerned to ask whether people (in 
hospital) die socially before they die 
biologically, and “‘ what this means for 
human relationships.” 
I would have thought that the answer 
to their question was obvious. All people 
die socially in hospital, whether they go 
there to die or whether they get better 
and leave again. One has only to have 
personal experience of being in hospital, 
or to read a book like John Vaisey’s 
Scenes From Institutional Life (Faber 
& Faber, 1959) in order to appreciate 
that. As Vaisey puts it: 
“ Civilisation consists in deviation and 
difference, in a multiplication of 
special cases; in institutions they are 
always saying, ‘If we do this for you 
we shall have to do it for a hundred 
others,’ or ‘You are not the only 
pebble on the beach, you know.’ ” 
“But,” he goes on, “one is the only 
pebble on the beach, interested in only 
a few of the other pebbles nearby; life 
is a journey that we want a first class 
ticket for, because we pass this way 
once.” 
Awareness of Dying for sociologists only? 
Apparently not. Apart from the special- 
ist audience to which it is directed 
(sociologists, ‘‘ those who study social in- 
teraction ”) it is also addressed to “ those 
who are concerned with dying in our 
hospitals (especially those who must deal 
with it).” 
But why, oh why, does it have to be 
written in such appalling language? 


“Other strategies for controlling talk 
are designed to reduce feeback in 
questions from the patient which may 
further involve the nurse with him, 
thus threatening her composure. Tem- 
poral references are sharply restricted, 
the nurse now limiting herself to per- 
functory descriptions of what will hap- 
pen to the patient in the following 
days or weeks, and eliminating refer- 
ences to what he will do when he gets 
out of hospital, since these may oc- 
casion responses.” 

Again ; 

“In deciding upon the analytic level 
of our concepts, we have been guided 
by the criteria that they should not be 
so abstract as to lose their sensitizing 
aspect, but yet must be abstract enough 
to make our theory a general guide to 
the multi-conditional ever-changing 
daily situations of terminal care.” 

And finally: 

““We have not meant to scientize this 
realm.” (My italics.) 

In the introduction the authors declare: 
“Writing to such a double audience 
is only slightly hazardous, we believe, 
because we are convinced that socio- 
logists cannot say anything profoundly 
useful unless it is of theoretical in- 
terest to sociologists themselves.” 

Which gives a pretty good clue as to 

where they went wrong. 

The medical profession is well-known 

for its conservatism. In the preface the 

authors note: 
“A group of eminent physicians 
hearing of our analysis before its 
actual publication, we were told, re- 
marked flatly that sociologists have 
nothing useful to offer physicians.” 

Seeing the book one can hardly blame 

them. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


If I go on about the Roman Catholic 
church I shall begin to earn a reputation 
for being “anti-Catholic,” which would 
be a pity because I prefer to be ack- 
nowledged, if at all, for the things J 
affirm rather than those I deny. None- 
theless I can’t help reverting again to 
the question I raised about the Roman 
Church and the Vietnam war, not 
simply because it is a matter of urgent 
public concern, but because a body that 
makes such ostentatious moral claims 
for its teaching ought surely to show 
more readiness to resolve the quite or- 
dinary bewilderment which arises from 
the apparent inconsistencies in its be- 
haviour. 

It so happens that shortly after Rod 
Prince asked a week or so back “ what- 
ever happened to civil disobedience?” 
he was answered by the Roman Catho- 
lic Primate of Poland. Tn case you 
missed the report in the New York 
Times, it transpires that the Polish 
Cardinal is the latest and newest con- 
vert to the principle. Surveying the 
world scene and the claims of the 
Roman hierarchy, it might be supposed 
that despite his little local difficulties, 
the Polish Primate was making a bid 
for peace in Vietnam. Not at all, he 
was merely worked up about the Polish 
government’s decision to close a few of 
his seminaries, (as though. in the his- 
torical context that one might expect 
any world religion to regard its work, 
any such decision could be regarded as 
more than temporary). 

Some of his actual words are worth 
quoting. ‘Whenever these matters” 
(i.e. the teaching of religion) “ are tam- 
pered with by worldly authority, we will 
have to say we must obey God rather 
than men.” 

In the same speech he amplified this by 
adding “ it is necessary first to obey God 
when divine right, Christian morality 
and the right to educate Christian chil- 
dren is involved.” 
So now, since “Christian teaching,” 
Cardinal Spellman notwithstanding, 
clearly affirms “Thou shalt not kill,” 
the American and Vietnamese Catholics 
who have scruples about killing, as well 
as Catholics in other countries and all 
those who hearken to Catholic teaching 
without joining the church itself, can 
quit the business of fighting on the 
authority of at least one Roman prelate. 
Good, good perhaps. “‘ Perhaps” because 
the Polish Primate clearly had other 
issues in mind when he spoke; issues 
which are an uncomfortable reminder 
of the statement of the Professor of 
Theology who recently resigned from 
the Church, saying it was more con- 
cerned with the power of its own or- 
ganisation than with the real well-being 
of people. 


* * ” 


The news from India, about food, about 
too many people, about religious riots 
and a forthcoming general election (an 
entirely useless exercise which will make 
a quite needless hole in the budget) 
and much else, is so awful as to warrant 
the appointment of some kind of inter- 
national commission of alleviation. 
Quite plainly, as the wartime phrase 
went, India has “had it,” and I don’t 
suppose there is a single member of 
tts government who regards any of its 
major problems, far less most of its 
lesser ones, as remotely soluble. If the 
rest of the world thinks it can sit back 
and do nothing whilst an entire sub-con- 
tinent sinks into economic ruin and 
social collapse it had better think again 
- quickly. Perhaps there is a theme here 
for an international conference for the 
peace movement? All the trends in In- 
dia presage some kind of social revolt, 
a revolt which will surely be spurred on 
with help from the Communist empires 
of Russia and China. If the USA is pre- 
pared to blow its top when half a small 
country the size of Vietnam is subjected 
to a Communist takeover, what on earth 
will the Pentagon not do if India gets 
stuck in the same rut! 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


4 I renounce war and | will never +] 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Classified 


Terms: Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 


tisements rates on application. 


6d per word, min 4s. 


Coming events 

LIVERPOOL CENTRAL PPU will meet in future 
at Free Church Centre, Tarleton Street, off 
Church Street, Liverpool, Next meeting Wed- 
nesday January 18 at 8 pm. Future meetings 
will be held on 3rd Wednesday of each month. 
All welcome. 


Personal 

DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcription), shorthand, oflicial confer- 
ence reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London Nll. ENT 3324. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in world friendship 
through the Churches write: Eric Bales, C.C., 
20 Bride Lane, EC4. 

JUNIOR ARMY OF COMPASSION. Adults fight 
the War on Want. Juniors have demanded own 
battle front. Why not establish a fighting unit 
to help Destitute Children overseas. Details 
from War on Want, London W5. 


L.336943 is Peace News Co-op number, and 
quoting it when you are in a Co-op shop is a 
painless way of giving us money. 
PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, 
liable, medically approved method. 


D | 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than frst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


accurate, re- 
Return 


13 January, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON SE6. 7.45 pm. Davenport Hall (Room 
1), Davenport Road. Tom Hart: ‘‘ The Work 
of a Remand Home and Classifying Centre.”’ 
Lewisham Humanist Group. 

LONDON W1. 10.30 pm to 4 am. The Unidenti- 
fied Flying Object (under Berkeley Cinema), 
Tottenham Court Road. The Pink Floyd, Mari- 
lyn Monroe movie Fiveacre Light Show, Dave 
Tomlin new music, Trip Machine, Food. Ad- 
mission 10s members, 15s guests. International 
Times. 


13-14 January, Fri-Sat 


EXETER. From 1 pm Friday. 30 hour fast in 
Cathedral Close. Collection in aid of War 
on Want. YCND. 


14 January, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 

LONDON N5. 7.30 pm. 19 Aberdeen Road. 
Michael Pope: ‘‘ Music and Humanism.’’ Ad- 
mission 2s 6d ine refreshments. British Human- 
ist Association, 

LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


15 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel 
(Thorpe Street/Horsefair). Partisan folk club. 


LONDON WCl. 11 am. South Place Ethical 
Soctety, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. Dr 
John Pat “The Origins of Racialism.’’ 


16 January, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM, 7.45 pm. St Martins in the Bull 
Ring. Reports and plans. Women for Peace. 


LONDON £2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East London C.100 mtg. 


17 January, Tuesday 


LONDON WC1. 6.30 pm. South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. Mrs 
E. Venton: ‘‘ Humane Education.’ 


18 January, Wednesday 


LIVERPOOL. 8 pm. Free Church Centre, Tarle- 
ton Street, off Church Street. Liverpool Cen- 
tral PPU meeting. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. WILPF 
lunch meeting: Miss Sybil Morrison ‘ The 
Relevance of the Peace Movement in_ the 
Nuclear Age.’’ Refreshments available from 
12.15. 


19 January, Thursday 


LONDON SE21. 8 pm. St Barnabas Hall, Dul- 
wich Village. Public mtg: ‘‘ The World Popu- 
lation Explosion,’’ speaker: William Clark, 
Director of Overseas Development Inst. UNA. 


20 January, Friday 


BRISTOL 4. 7 pm. 110 West Town Lane. Henry 
G. Hardcastle: ‘‘ UNA and Disarmament," and 
future plans, PPU. 


DERBY. ‘‘ Whisper and Shout’ poetry and 


folksong evenings. Write to Dennis Gould, 56 
Jackson Avenue, Mickleover, Derby. 


post service. Send small urine sample (free 
containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


SELLING PEACE NEWS can actually be en- 
joyable, and you gain 14d for each copy sold. 
Start in a small way and build up contacts. 
Special rates for student groups. Write to: 
Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, London N2. 


Publications 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon - Sat. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


SARVODAYA monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1 at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 105 Eus- 
ton Road, NW1. 


Situation vacant 

SECRETARY ASSISTANT for Peace News gen- 
eral office. See displayed ad. page 2. 

YOUTH, 19, needs worthwhile work. All as- 
ok considered. Anything, anywhere. Box 


Accommodation vacant 
ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegan only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


22 January, Sunday 


LONDON WCl. 11 am. South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. Lord 
Sorenson: ‘‘ Israel and Jordan.”’ 

LONDON WC2. 2.30 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martin's Lane. Russell 
Johnson (just back from Vietnam) speaking. 


23 January, Monday 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(room booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). 
‘“‘ Rhodesia: Which Course for Britain?’' Speak- 
ers: Reginald Paget MP, Ben Whitaker MP. 
Labour Peace Fellowship. 


24 January, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 8 pm. Lord Bexley Arms, 
Broadway. YCND folk club, local singers. 2s 6d 
Every other Tuesday. 

LONDON WCl1. 6.30 pm.- South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. ‘“‘A 
Synthesis on Cruelty to Animals.”’ 


26 January, Thursday 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. Caxton Hall. Donald 
Groom: ‘' World Citizenship - its meaning for 
our time.’’ Commonwealth of World Citizens. 
LONDON W8. 7.45 pm. West London Humanist 
Society, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace. George 
Mepham: ‘' Religion in Schoois,”’ 


27 Jan-2 Feb, Fri-Thurs 


MANCHESTER. ‘‘ Whisper and Shout’ poetry 
and folksong evenings. Write to Dennis Gould, 
56 Jackson Avenue, Mickleover, Derby. 


3-9 February, Fri-Thurs 


LEEDS. ‘‘ Whisper and Shout’’ evening of 
Poetry and folksong. Write to Dennis Gould, 
56 Jackson Avenue, Mickleover, Derby. 


Peace campaigners have a tough 
year ahead - you will need the 


International ° 
Peace Diary 
1967 


64 page World Peace Directory in- 
cluding every significant organisa- 
tion and periodical in Britain and 
the world. 16 pages world maps, 
diary (two page-week), address, 
cash etc space 

5s (post 6d) 27s 6d for 6 post free 
Groups please take a sale-or-return 


supply. 
Seis) fet 5 Caledonian Road 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents 1s 


or take advantage of this 
speciai offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone: TER 4473 


Christmas designs 
for 1967 


Endsleigh Cards, the Peace News Christ- 
mas card publishing subsidiary needs 
new designs for next year’s cards. We 
are particularly interested in work 
depicting peace, libertarian, inter-racial 
harmony, and similar theses, in either 
conventional or original styles. But we 
shall be glad to consider good designs 
on any theme appropriate to the season. 
Rough designs only need to be submitted 
in the first instance, preferably with 
specimens of finished work. Minimum 
finished size of cards will be 5” x 3’, 
maximum 93” x 43”, horizontal or verti- 
cal layouts (art work required double 
size). Artists credits are given on every 
card, 5 - 10 gns payments are offered, 
but gifts of art work are gratefully ac- 
cepted for Peace News funds. 


Send to 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. 


Havelock Ellis 
Society 


for the dissemination of his philo- 
sophy of life. 

Apply 93 Eversley Road London 
SE19. 


the 
Better 
Badgery 
HOUSMANS 


originates many of the peace and 
freedom movement badges, and dis- 
tributes on behalf of many organis- 
ations 

ALL PROFITS ARE DEVOTED TO 
WORK FOR PEACE 


New productions include: Civil 
Liberty - 6d; Black and white hand- 
shake - 6d; Ban the bullet - 1s; 
Committee of 100 (new design) - 
6d; Anarchist - 6d; Action for Peace 
in Vietnam (new design) - 6d; 
Make love not war (with or without 
ND symbol) - 6d; Down with arms - 
1s; War is good business - invest 
your son - 1s; Stop the War in Viet- 
nam - 6d; Wars will cease when 
men refuse to fight - 6d; Peace 
News/War Resisters symbol - 6d. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST LISTS 
and details of bulk rates. 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John Street, London EC1 
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Newsin brief 


Thirty-eight American universities are 
engaged in chemical and biological war- 
fare research. Students around America 
are investigating to find out whether 
secret research is being carried on at 
their own universities. - Vietnam News 
Service. 

Ninety-seven American universities are 
listed by the US Defence Department 
as having contracts for military re- 
search, development, test or evaluation 
work in the fiscal year 1965. Top of the 
list with contracts worth $120 million 
is the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, second is Johns Hopkins with 
$48 million and third Stanford Research 
Institute with $26 million. - Vietnam 
News Service. 


A USAF missile, fired from an air force 
base in Florida, went off course on 
January 4 and is thought to have passed 
over Cuba and landed in the sea. Its 
destruction mechanism failed to operate 
and the attempts of a fighter plane to 
shoot it down also failed. - Guardian. 
Desertions from South Vietnam’s armed 
forces are running higher than ever be- 
fore at 10,000 per month; desertions from 
the Viet Cong are also increasing, the 
latest figure is 2,500 per month. Ameri- 
can forces in South Vietnam now total 
389,000. - Daily Telegraph. 


A eaptain in the US Army Medical Corps 
at Fort Jackson, South Carolina, has 
been charged with refusing to teach 
dermatology, a branch of medicine, to 
Special Forces “ aidmen” who might be 
sent to Vietnam. The officer, Captain 
Howard B. Levy, is alsn charged with 
inciting troops to disaffection. He has 
said publicly: “If I were a coloured 
soldier, I would refuse to go to Viet- 
nam.” - New York Times. 


Vietnam Solidarity Campaign is to hold 
a march from the Victoria Embankment 
to the Foreign Office in London on 
Saturday, January 14. A letter will be 
handed in to George Brown calling on 
him to dissociate himself from the 
American bombing of Hanoi. The march 
starts at 2 pm and will proceed from the 
Foreign Office to the Conway Hall, 
where it is hoped that Malcolm Caldwell 
will report back on his trip to Hanoi 
on behalf of the International War 
Crimes Tribunal investigation team. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


KLOPPENBURG FOR TRIAL 


Ernest Bromley, managing editor of The 
Peacemaker, writes: Theodore Kloppen- 
burg of Durban, South Africa, was 
charged on December 15 with compos- 
ing and causing to be published in 
The Peacemaker a number of writings 
in which he expressed his opinion. For 
this he faces the possibility of a long 
term in prison. 
Mr Kloppenburg, a resident in South 
Africa for the past 30 years, has been 
a strong opponent of the white minority 
rule, and the growing police-state nature 
of South Africa. Two years ago he was 
convicted under the catch-all ‘‘ Suppres- 
sion of Communism Act,” and was im- 
prisoned, and placed under a ban for 
five years. He is accused of contraven- 
ing his banning order in that he did: 
“ (a) contribute, prepare or compile in 
any manner whatsoever matters for 
publication in The Peacemaker ... to 
wit the articles and letters to the 
editor... 
“ alternatively (b) assist in any manner 
whatsoever in the preparation or com- 


LBJ to visit 
London? 


Bob Overy writes: Some months ago 
rumours were circulating that President 
Johnson would visit London in February. 
Mr Kosygin, in fact, visits London early 
in February and Mr Wilson dashes off 
to Bonn soon after that. However, the 
White House announced in December 
that “there had been no change in 
President Johnson’s plans to _ visit 
Europe next spring” and the New York 
Times reported more recently that LBJ 
was still planning to come to Europe 
this year despite suggestions that Euro- 
pean opposition to the Vietnam war was 
deterring him. 

It would seem that European hostility 
is making Johnson’s plans increasingly 
less definite. Nevertheless, if any group 
wishes to greet him, they would be ad- 
vised to prepare their reception just in 
case. 


pilation 08 the (articles and _let- 
ters) 
An aooteae to the charge sheet lists 
15 articles, letters and poems published 
in The Peacemaker in 1965 and 1966. 
Tt seems almost incredible that a man 
can be called to account for expressing 
opinions, and perhaps be imprisoned for 
a long period of time. But anything can 
happen in South Africa, they say. The 
government of South Africa has gone to 
considerable trouble to bring this mild- 
mannered, ageing, highly respected 
pacifist to account. 
Five special government agents went to 
Mr Kloppenburg’s home on November 
10 and made a long search through his 
belongings, looking at books and papers. 
Eventually, not being able to find what 
they had come for, they asked him out- 
right what he knew about the publica- 
tion, The Peacemaker, and whether he 
had copies. He told them he had taken 
The Peacemaker for a long time; and 
gave them his file of copies going back 
several years. They used these to help 
formulate the indictment. : 
In actual fact, everything printed in 
The Peacemaker bearing his name was 
written as a personal letter to me. He 
did not ask me to publish them any- 
where. I took the liberty of publishing 
some of them because they were in- 
teresting, timely, valuable and honest. 
Because of the personal character of the 
correspondence, there would seem to 
be some doubt as to whether the indict- 
ment is a proper one. (But maybe that 
doesn’t matter either.) 


Polaris 2 


Britain’s second Polaris submarine is to 
be launched at the Cammell Lairds ship- 
yards in Birkenhead by Mrs Dennis 
Healey, wife of the Minister of Defence, 
at 11.15 am on Saturday, February 25. 
North-West Region CND is planning to 
march to the shipyards for the ceremony, 
payin Islington Square, Liverpool, at 
.30 am. 


‘We are ashamed of Britain’ 


This “proposal for a major demonstra- 2. The theme of the march would be A US soldier flogging half-naked Viet- 


tion in London” has been submitted by 
Jim Radford to the London Committee 
of 100. 

The urgency of the Vietnam situation, 
and the growing feeling of helplessness 
and disgust at Britain’s contemptible 
role, have created a climate in which 
it is once again possible to call a major 
demonstration with a chance of massive 
support, providing that such a demon- 
stration is well organised and adequately 
publicised in advance. 

In 1966, small groups of people prove“ 
that unconventional methods of direct 
action and propaganda could be strik- 
ingly effective. It is time to apply those 
lessons to a larger demonstration. We 
must accept that the primary aim of a 
demonstration is to achieve publicity. 
and we must plan imaginatively to see 
that it gets it. 

A different approach is needed. We have 
marched from A to B many times with 
our familiar banners and our predictable 
slogans. We have tried reasoned pro- 
test and angry denunciation, with little 
effect. The press and public take little 
notice because they have seen it all be- 
fore. If 2,000 turned out instead of 200, 
we still could not be sure of increased 
effect or publicity. 

Let us try something different. Let us 
stage a demonstration aimed largely 
at the foreign press, that exposes Britain 
as a US satellite and which holds up 
members of the government and estab- 
lishment as objects of contempt. A de- 
monstration with real visual impact that 
will tell the world that there are people 
in Britain who understand and do not 
like the fact that they are living under 
a puppet regime. 

1. I propose a march of shame. On 
Saturday, February 25, commencing from 
some accessible sewage farm, council 
refuse tip or public lavatory and finish- 
ing at Westminster Abbey, with a rally 
at which abject public confessions would 
be read out by Wilson, Brown, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Queen and 


others. If any of these are unable to 
attend, stand-ins to be provided. 


we are ashamed. Every banner and pla- 
card would carry this phrase. 

3. The march to be led by a band 
playing funeral music or by muffled 
drums. 

4, Followed by two standard bearers 
dragging large British and American 
flags along the ground. 

5. A standard cardboard flag-placard to 
be produced with the stars and stripes 
on one side, but with bombs or swastikas 
instead of stars, and lines of closely 
typed extracts from Johnson’s speeches 
instead of stripes. The other side woulct 
carry the heading, we are ashamed, with 
space for different reasons why to be 
written in below. 

6. A series of large double banners also 
to be made, e.g.: We are ashamed - be- 
cause Britain once stood alone against 
Fascism and now we support it in Viet- 
nam. We are ashamed - because British 
soldiers are training Vietnamese traitors 
to kill their own people. We are ashamed 
- because British scientists have devel- 
oped war gases for use against civilians 
in Vietnam. 

7. Several larger banners to be made out 
of net. Up to 30 feet long, carried on 
three or more poles if necessary, with 
guy ropes, and containing huge carica- 
tures. These would have to be 
carried end-on for most of the way, but 
could be turned broadside for the march 
down Whitehall, e.g. Johnson with Wil- 
son on a lead with a baby in his mouth. 
Captioned: “ Britain is training war dogs 
for US forces in Vietnam.” Wilson 
and Ky as puppets dangling from the 
same hands, etc. 

8. Floats. E.g. George Brown standing 
among ruins with crouching women 
weeping over dead children, declaiming 
endlessly through a loudhailer, “I do 
not believe our American allies are do- 
ing any such thing.” Uncle Sam John- 
son with striped Stetson having his boots 
licked and cleaned by Wilson like John 
Bull, with a Union Jack on the back of 
his Gannex. A caption over this float 
would read: “We shall continue to 


make our views known in Washington.” 


namese with red weals painted on their 
backs. Caption states: “The British 
government supports the legitimate role 
of the United States in Vietnam.” 

9. A special badge to be produced for 
the march: I am ashamed to be British 
because of Vietnam. 

10. Black headscarves to be given/sold 
to all women. Black armbands for men. 
11. This march should be preceded by 
20 people on bicycles flying large US 
pennants over tiny Union Jacks, with 
pannier placards reading The March Of 
Shame Is Coming. 


12. The final rally, although perhaps in- 
cluding straight speeches, should mainly 
consist of the public confessions. These 
should be carefully written and bitterly 
satirical. Full drafts should be given to 
the press in advance, and afterwards 
sent together with a detailed report to 
major papers throughout the world. 
13. The rally could end with the public 
destruction of the two large flags that 
were dragged before the march. 


14. Advance publicity would be absolute- 
ly essential. Equipment could be given 
to all local groups for fly posting - The 
March Of Shame, February 25. The 
bicycle team could be organised and 
out in various parts of London each 
weekend for weeks beforehand. Leaflets 
and stickers would be needed. 


Those who like this idea must appre- 
ciate that it would entail an enormous 
amount of work and quite a bit of money 
to succeed. If there is initial support, 
I suggest a meeting of representatives 
from each section of the peace move- 
ment, the Communist and Liberal par- 
ties, the religious peace fellowships, etc, 
sympathetic trade unions and any other 
bodies or groups likely to be interested. 
Unless a number of these representa- 
tives were enthusiastically committed to 
the project, which would enable us to 
divide out the work and expense, I 
would suggest that the march be put 
back one month, which would make it 
the 1967 Easter March! 


Bee comment: page 4. 


It can accurately be stated, therefore, 
that he was not seeking to break the law 
- this infamous ban-law which prohibits 
“banned ” persons from publishing their 
opinions. He did write his letters, as 
he said, “for what they are worth,” 
and said, even after the search of his 
home and seizure of his copies of The 
Peacemaker, ‘‘ Whatever was in them is 
my honest opinion and the truth as I 
see it.” 

It is for the expression of this honest 
opinion and the truth as he sees it 
that Theodore Kloppenburg will be tried 
na Durban, South Africa, on January 


See comment: page 4. 


Easter 
march row 


Andrew Papworth reports: By a sub- 
stantial majority, the CND National 
Council, meeting in London last week- 
end, passed the following resolution: 
“That in view of the shortness of 
time, CND shall run the Easter de- 
monstration and shall invite other 
organisations to co-operate as in other 
years, and that other individuals or 
representatives of these organisations 
be invited to join the Projects Com- 
mittee for the purpose of organising 
the Easter demonstration.” 
This leaves CND in full control of the 
demonstration. An amendment, propos- 
ing that an Easter March Committee 
with full powers to run the demonstra- 
tion be set up, to include representatives 
of other organisations, was clearly de- 
feated. Thus ended three months of 
speculation as to whether the major de- 
monstration at Easter 1967 would be 
run by an Easter Committee represent- 
ing a number of peace and radical 
organisations, including CND. 
The annual CND conference last October 
enthusiastically passed a resolution from 
the Hampstead group calling for the 
Easter demonstration to be organised 
jointly. It was stated at the National 
Council that talks had been held with 
various organisations since the confer- 
ence, but that very few organisations 
were prepared to commit themselves 
fully to a joint demonstration, and that 
others promised co-operation and help 
only in varying degrees. Those members 
of the National Council responsible for 
the talks said that it was generally felt 
that there were too many problems to 
be overcome for a joint demonstration 
to be held this year. 
A number of National Council members 
and other CND supporters concerned 
with the proposals for the joint action 
are angry about the Council’s decision. 
They claim there are organisations who 
wanted to go ahead with the joint de- 
monstration; that the “talks” were not 
proceeded with as quickly as they might 
have been; and that peace organisations 
were not invited to consider the imple- 
mentation of the Hampstead resolution, 
but that they were merely sent a slip of 
paper notifying them of a hurriedly 
called meeting, on January 5, referring 
as in previous years to a “ Liaison Com- 
mittee . .. to discuss possibilities for 
Easter,” 


The Committee of 100, disturbed at 
CND’s decision, is calling a meeting of 
all people interested next Wednesday, 
January 18 at the PPU, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London WC1, at 7.30 pm, to dis- 
cuss co-operation at Easter. 


Posters 


quick service 
keen prices 
good layouts 
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